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TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Both President Nixon and I place great importance 
on the 1972 Combined Federal Campaign, which is being 
conducted throughout the Department and the Foreign Service. 
This campaign combines into a single drive the campaigns of 
the United Fund, the American Red Cross, the National 
Health Agencies, and the International Service Agencies. 


We have traditionally given generous support to the 
voluntary health, welfare and service agencies that depend 
on private contributions to continue work vital to our 
community, our nation and our world. The combined drive 


offers a unique opportunity for us to make our personal 
contribution to help support hundreds of voluntary organi- 
zations by one gift once a year. A pledge made during the 


campaign can be paid by payroll deduction beginning January 
1972. 


As in the past, I am sure that each of us will give 


generously in support of the worthy programs supported by 
this campaign. 


William P. Rogers 
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U.S. PROPOSALS TO THE UN 


Secretary Rogers’ Address to the General Assembly |: 


Following is the text of an address delivered by Sec- 
retary Rogers at the United Nations General Assembly 
on October 4: 


he United Nations is an important instrument of peace. 

It is also the repository of many of the world’s hopes. 
We must insure that it is true to those hopes: that we 
here assembled—the representatives of 130 nations— 
meet our high responsibilities not only to our own world 
but to the world of the future. 

Building a structure of peace—a structure that will 
stand—requires patience, dedication and realism. Work- 
ing at peace—working at it seriously—means more than 
long hours of careful deliberation. It means putting aside 
preconceptions: it means weighing carefully what our 
real interests are, not only as citizens of our own country 
but also as citizens of the world. It means proceeding 
with urgency but without impatience, steadfastly but not 
stubbornly. And it means recognizing that differences 
exist and will continue to exist—differences of view, dif- 
ferences of interests, different svstems and different 
values—and that one of the functions of a structure of 





peace is to protect and accommodate those differences, U 
not to destroy them. Un 

It is appropriate, I think, to take note of the fact that} C 
by any objective standard the world is a more —? 
place than it was just a few years ago. 

In Africa, the conflict in Nigeria is now long over.) te 
Because of recent developments, prospects in the Fat} hi 
East seem more hopeful. Fighting in Indo-China, though} 
it continues, has been substantially reduced. The cease) g& 
fire still holds in the Middle East. The division of Europe) t@ 
is less threatening because the first stage of agreemesi} su 
has been reached on Berlin. Concrete agreements havt 
been achieved on the periphery of the arms race, and e 
couraging progress is being made at its center. C0 

Yet there are areas—above all in South Asia—wher) m 
political instability has tipped the balance toward great) 
tension. There man’s ancient enemies—poverty, hungety! 
and disease—gain headway, nurturing within themselvajwe 
seeds of further unrest. And even in areas where recemga 
progress has been made, tensions remain and the thre 
of renewed or increased hostilities continues. 

That is why we must accelerate our efforts for pea0 
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achievement of a peaceful world will depend, not 
ist on the efforts of a handful of powers, but on the 
prts of all governments. 

‘In recent years we have seen a new diversification of 
yer and influence among the nations of the world. 
pst colonial states have won their independence and 
exert a marked impact on world affairs. Japan has 
nd remarkable new strength. The movement toward 
hesion in Western Europe has quickened. This diversi- 
and interdependent world is clearly preferable to the 
polar world which emerged from World War II. Never- 
ess, relations between the Soviet Union and the 
ed States—both large, continental states, both nu- 
states, and both dynamic states—are of fundamental 
portance. Nothing could better serve the cause of 
ce than further relaxation of tension between our two 
Mountries and the elimination of its by-product—the arms 
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The foreseeable future cannot be expected to bring an 
i to the differences between the Soviet and American 
iitical systems or to the competition between us. But 
can bring important and beneficial changes in our re- 
ions. Many agreements have been achieved in recent 
rs between us. The success of those agreements has 
imulated the efforts to negotiate still others. Collectively 
they could promote not just “coexistence,” but—if we 
proceed to build on durable foundations—“cooperation” 
‘ss well. 

Our desire to lay the foundations for such cooperation 
Bin no way lessened by our policy of seeking to improve 
ions with the People’s Republic of China. And we 
taken due note of the Soviet Foreign Minister’s 
tement that the Soviet Union regards the normalization 
our relations with the People’s Republic of China as 
natural development. 















te efforts at improvement in Soviet-American and 
in Soviet-European relations have assumed many 
forms; the two most important have been the negotiations 

| On strategic arms and Berlin. 
| A Berlin agreement will be a milestone along the road 
to a more peaceful and cooperative Europe. Pivotal in 
by | the portion already agreed to is the firm commitment to 
n y | unrestricted transit traffic of civilian persons and goods 
|between the Federal Republic of Germany and West 
| Berlin. Particularly significant is the obligation the Soviet 
ifferences,| Union has undertaken to ensure that this traffic will be 
| Mnimpeded, that it will be facilitated, and that it will 

e fact that] teceive preferential treatment. 
e peacefull The value of this agreement will depend not on how 
the obligations have been formulated on paper, but on 
long over. how they will be carried out on the ground. Truly un- 
n the Fat}hindered movement to and from Berlin would greatly 
na, though} duce tensions and remove one of Europe’s most dan- 
The cease) serous flash points. Half-hearted or grudging implemen- 
of Europé} tation of the agreement would only perpetuate fears and 
agreemesij suspicions. The willingness of the German Democratic 
nents hav] Republic, in its discussions with the Federal Republic of 
se, and ef any, to translate general obligations into specific 
i commitments and subsequently to put those commit- 

sia—whet} Ments into actual practice will be the crucial test. 

ard great} Achievement of a final Berlin agreement and its effec- 
ty, hungetfive implementation could lead to broader progress. It 
themselvejWould, for example, make more realistic the prospects of 
here recetj’ European conference including the United States and 
the thre@ftanada. It would accelerate the miovement—desired by 
people of Eastern as well as of Western Europe— 
for peactjloward the reduction of tensions on the Continent. 
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AT UNITED NATIONS—Secretary Rogers meets with the Presi- 
dent of the Twenty-Sixth Session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, Adam Malik, at UN. Headquarters. 


It is to this end that the United States is pursuing the 
possibilities of negotiation on a mutual and balanced re- 
duction of military forces in Europe. 

Two years ago President Nixon pledged to the General 
Assembly that the United States was determined to limit, 
and then reverse, the build-up of strategic arms. He said 
we intended to conduct our negotiations with the Soviet 
Union “soberly and seriously, . . . seeking to reach agree- 
ments rather than to make propaganda.” 

In May of this year, the United States and the Soviet 
Union announced their intention to achieve agreement on 
both defensive and offensive strategic arms, initiating a 
new stage of intensive work. As a result, although ne 
agreement has yet been reached, we have come closer 
together on the concepts and details of an agreement to 
limit anti-ballistic missile systems. On May 20 we made 
an announcement which contemplates that agreements to 
limit defensive and offensive weapons will be reached 
“together.” When talks resume in Vienna next month it 
is therefore agreed that discussion in greater detail will 
be undertaken on the limitation of offensive weapons. 

Meanwhile, these negotiations have already produced 
two valuable agreements, one on preventing nuclear ac- 
cidents from leading to war and the other on improving 
“hot line” communications between Washington and 
Moscow by use of satellites. 

There has also been encouraging movement in multi- 
lateral negotiations. Here too the United States intends 
to work constructively for further concrete results. In 
particular, we will urge this General Assembly to seek 
broad ratification of the convention to prohibit the de- 
velopment, production, and stockpiling of biological 
weapons. 

The Soviet Union has suggested the creation of a 
periodic world disarmament conference to be established 
outside the United Nations. Frankly, we are skeptical 
that such a generalized approach would produce specific 
accomplishments. All post-war experience indicates that 
a concrete, step-by-step approach offers better prospects 
for success than more grandiose schemes, which tend to 
generate many words and few results. 

At a time when the prospects are promising for par- 
ticipation in the United Nations by the People’s Republic 
of China, and perhaps others as well, there would seem 
to be no reason for establishing still more world disarm- 





ament machinery outside of the United Nations frame- 
work. 

Accommodations among the stronger nations of the 
world are vital elements of a lasting peace. But the road 
to enduring peace is no short cut passing only through 
the capitals of the strong. The road to peace must traverse 
every region where there are human beings who aspire to 
a better condition of life. 

In Africa, where the right to a freer existence is still 
denied to many, we are constant in our support of prac- 
tical and peaceful means to achieve self-determination 
and end racial discrimination. That is the policy which 
President Nixon and I were pleased to confirm to the 
President of Mauritania and the distinguished delegation 
from the Organization of African Unity in Washington 
last week. Consistent with that objective we have decided 
to accept the advisory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice on the legal consequences for states of South 
Africa’s continuing occupation of Namibia. 

In Southeast Asia, as we proceed with an orderly mil- 
itary withdrawal from Viet-Nam, we will continue to 
make substantial efforts to aid the region’s economic 
progress. 

In this hemisphere, we are moving toward a relation- 
ship of equal partnership in which rights and responsi- 
bilities are shared. We are conscious that such a relation- 
ship requires economic growth, greater opportunities for 
trade, and closer economic cooperation among us. 

I especially wish to emphasize our undiminished con- 
cern for the economic health of the nations of- Latin 
America and other nations of the developing world at a 
time when the new economic policy of the United States 
may have raised certain questions. 

Our objectives have not changed. We are not adopting 
a policy of evonomic nationalism. We have not aban- 
doned our efforts to assist developing countries—through 
trade, through aid and through investment. Our faith in a 
free and open system of economic relations among states 
has not diminished. ' 

We seek a stronger economy at home. We seek also a 
more equitable international economic system which 
meets present-day conditions and thus gives even greater 
encouragement to the flow of goods and capital across 
borders. Such a system would contribute to the prosperity 
of all the world’s people, in developing and developed 
countries alike. 


_ organization, during this session, faces a decision on 
the China question—a decision with major conse- 
quences for the United Nations. 

In our interdependent world, no significant segment 
of the world’s population and of the world’s power should 
be isolated. It was this consideration which led President 
Nixon to alter the China policy of the United States. To 
pursue a policy which did not respond to present realities 
would risk the future for the sake of the past. On the 
other hand, to seek to improve relations with the People’s 
Republic of China, and to contribute to its greater con- 
tact with the international community, could foster pros- 
pects for a stable peace in years to come. 

Thus, President Nixon began over two years ago, uni- 
laterally and at first without response, to improve bilateral 
relations. Recently, he resolved to move decisively into 
a new era of relations by accepting an invitation to visit 
Peking before May 1, 1972. And, he decided to support 
the seating of the People’s Republic of China in the 
General Assembly, and as a Permanent Member of the 
Security Council. 
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The United States wants to see the People’s Repub 
of China come to this Assembly, take its seat, and p 
ticipate. We want to see it assume, as a Permanent Me 
ber of the Security Council, the rights and responsib 
ities which go with that status. On the seating of the 
People’s Republic of China there is widespread agree. 
ment in this body. 

This Assembly does, however, face a related and mo 
mentous issue. It could become the first Assembly ig 
United Nations history to take action to expel a membe 
—an action which would have the effect of expelling 14 
million people from its councils. The path of expulsion § 
perilous. To open it for one would be to open it for 
many. 













































S° the United States and 16 other countries have intro 
duced a resolution which would seat the People’s Re 
public of China as a permanent member of the Security 
Council, while providing representation both for it and 
for the Republic of China in the General Assembly. That 
resolution is based on political reality and on basi¢) 
equity: 
—It is only realistic to recognize a factual situation 
which has persisted for more than twenty years: that two 
governments now exercise authority over territory and 
over people who were given representation in the United 
Nations when China ratified the Charter in 1945 as an 
original member. CC 

—It is only realistic that all the Chinese people who 
were once represented here should again be represented) 
—and represented by those who actually govern them. | 

—lIt is only realistic that the Security Council seat! | 
should be filled by the People’s Republic of China, which} yg 
exercises control over the largest number of people of all} acy 
the world’s governments. :* 

—It would be unrealistic to expel from this body the; tio 
Republic of China, which governs a population on Tai-| su 
wan greater than the populations of two-thirds of the) fa 
130 United Nations members. 

—Further, it would be unjust to expel a member} Ri 
which has participated for over twenty-five years in the lt 
work of this Organization with unfailing devotion to the) 
principles set forth in the Charter. ' 

—The proposal that both the People’s Republic of ;, 
China and the Republic of China should be represented) , | 
in the United Nations should commend itself to Member, r.. 
States of varying national policies. ‘to 

—It would assure that the long-prevailing de facto) 
situation in China is reflected in the United Nations} Us 
organization; but it does not ask Member States to alter) of 
their recognition policies or their bilateral relations. 

—It would provide representation for the people com-) @ 
cerned by those who actually govern them, but it does) * 
not divide China into two separate states; after all, we po 
know Byelorussia and the Ukraine are not separate 
states. 

—The dual representation resolution is founded 01 be 
the reality of the current situation; but it does not seth de 
to freeze the future expressly providing that the preset) 4. 
decision is without prejudice to a future settlement. | 

In short, the dual representation resolution asks Sift} So 
ply, and only, that the United Nations take account of tht) a, 
situation as it exists today, and give all the people off in 
China representation in this Organization. As the Chat)m 
ter has accommodated practical solutions of other ut 
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The other proposal before this Assembly—the resolu- 
body the; tion advanced by Albania and others—is punitive in 
1 on Tai-| substance and in intent. It does not seek to deal with 
is of the} facts but to excoriate and condemn. Its essence is not to 

jadmit the People’s Republic of China but to expel the 
member, Republic of China and to expel it “forthwith.” 
rs in the That resolution would exacerbate, not harmonize, re- 
on to the! ations in Asia. It would weaken, not strengthen, the 
; Moral and political fibre of this Organization. 
blic of: The issue then, ladies and gentlemen, before this body 
po aq) 8 the issue of expulsion. That is why we have proposed 
presented) s resolution which we refer to as the important question 
€m¢) resolution but which more properly should be referred 
0 as the “non-expulsion resolution.” This resolution 
de facto} requires a 2% vote to expel a present member of the 
| Nations) United Nations. It is consistent with the letter and spirit 
s to alter) of the Charter. 
tions. } Some members have argued that whatever the equities 
ople con-| and realism of our proposal are to maintain the repre- 
it it does} sentation of the Republic of China, it should not be sup- 
sr all, we} Ported because they feel that the People’s Republic of 
separate ina would refuse to take its seat. Such predictions are 
ardous. Certainly the People’s Republic of China may 
inded ot be expected to oppose the proposal so long as there is 
aay possibility for a resolution that meets its maximum 
veatll demands. But just as certainly, after a General Assembly 
°F decision providing the People’s Republic of China with 
ment. | the status of a permanent member and a seat on the 
asks Si Security Council but not expelling the Republic of China, 
unt of 4 new situation would exist. In any event, I submit, that 
people of in deciding how to vote on this question we should look 
the Chat} more to what the United Nations should do. . 
other ut) It is ironic that just as the sentiment for universality in 
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) CORDIAL MEETING—Secretary Rogers confers with Secretary General U Thant, center right, at the United Nations Head- 
| quarters on September 25. With Mr. Rogers are Ambassador Ceorge Bush, Permanent U.S. Representative to the UN, left; 
| Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, at Mr. Rogers’ left; and Robert J. McCloskey, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Press Relations and Special Assistant to the Secretary. 
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the Assembly is growing, many of those who have long 
extolled it now seek to violate it. If the United Nations 
is to embrace universality, as some have suggested— 
then surely the admission of one member should not be 
accompanied by the expulsion of another. 

Our task here, it seems to me, will be to make a de- 
cision that is reasonable, that accepts the realities of the 
existing situation, that does not prejudice the ultimate 
outcome, and that provides for representation of all the 
people concerned. Thereafter our efforts should be to 
convince those directly involved to take advantage of the 
decision we have made. The cause of peace has been 
greatly benefitted in recent years by greater pragmatism 
in many capitals; it would be served by the same prag- 
matism on this issue. 

As the United Nations becomes a more universal 
body it will be better able to deal with the lengthening 
list of global issues confronting it—in conciliating polit- 
cal differences, in reducing the world’s armaments, in 
curbing the epidemic spread of narcotics addiction, in 
protecting the environment, in assuring the exploitation 
of the oceans for the benefit of mankind. 

In meeting these responsibilities, the United Nations 
during this session must deal with two important matters. 

It must choose an outstanding successor to our most 
able and distinguished Secretary General U Thant, to 
whose dedication and idealism we all pay tribute. And, 
as I pay respects to the Secretary General, I am sure my 
colleagues will understand if I also single out for special 
attention two American citizens who are now retiring— 
Paul Hoffman, who has devoted himself so effectively to 
the economic welfare of the developing countries, and 
Ralph Bunche, a Nobel Prize Winner, who has contrib- 
uted so markedly to the cause of peace. 

The Assembly must also arrest the continuing de- 









terioration of the United Nations financial position, 
which, as the Secretary General has pointed out, has 
eroded its fiscal credit and undermined confidence in 
its potential. 

The responsibility for halting this decline rests primar- 
ily on those who fail to pay their share. Given assurances 
of adequate contributions by others, the United States 
will be prepared to assist toward an overall solution. 
Meanwhile we find it hard to understand why the mem- 
bership should continue to recommend and approve 
budget increases beyond those necessary to meet in- 
escapable cost increases. 

In two parts of the world in which the United Nations 
has been particularly active—South Asia and the Middle 
East—urgent progress is needed. 

In South Asia, renewed and more widespread violence 
is an ever-present possibility. The events in East Pakistan 
are internal events with which the government and people 
of Pakistan must deal. But their consequences—the 
flight of refugees into India, the danger of famine, the 
threat to peace in South Asia—are of grave concern to 
all nations. 

To restore peaceful conditions and to save human 
lives it is clear that: 

—Restraint must be exercised in the subcontinent; 

—The international assistance program must be ex- 
panded to avert famine and create conditions to encour- 
age the return of refugees: and 

—Ffforts toward an effective political settlement in 
East Pakistan must be actively pursued. 

We are working to these ends. 

The United States strongly supports the efforts of the 
United Nations to organize an effective international re- 
lief program. We have made available over $200 million 
for relief in East Pakistan and for emergency assistance 
for the refugees in India—well over 50 percent of the 
total contributions from all foreign contributors, public 
and private. Last week President Nixon asked Congress 
to appropriate an additional $250 million to sustain a 
high level of relief assistance. A much wider response 
from other countries is clearly required. We urge the 
major powers and others with substantial financial re- 
sources to contribute generously. 


bboy other place where progress is particularly required is 
in the Middle East. Over several years, the United Na- 
tions has made determined and persistent efforts to 
achieve a lasting peace in this critical area. Nonetheless, 
the opportunities for success and the risks of failure re- 
main in precarious balance. 

Security Council Resolution 242, establishing the prin- 
ciples for a durable peace, was the first major step toward 
reason after 18 years of belligerency and a fragile, often 
violated armistice. 

The ceasefire along the Suez Canal, now nearing its 
fifteenth month, was a second major step away from war. 

It is time for a third major step toward peace. 

For four years Ambassador Jarring has worked dili- 
gently to secure the agreement called for in Security 
Council Resolution 242. We support his efforts. We be- 
lieve his Mission remains the best path to an overall set- 
tlement and to lasting peace. Our views on such a final 
peace settlement remain those expressed in President 
Nixon’s Foreign Policy Report earlier this year and in my 
statement of December 9, 1969. 

Both sides to the conflict are committed to the funda- 
mental and reciprocal principles to which the Jarring 
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Mission is dedicated—of living in peace with each other se 
and of withdrawal from territories occupied in the 1967, BS 
conflict as set forth in Security Council Resolution 242, 
But, despite those commitments, a deep gulf of suspicion 
and distrust remains. 

Each side is convinced of the justice of its cause. Each 
is concerned about its future security. A political settle- 
ment—based on mutual accommodation—could assure! 
both. An attempt to achieve these ends by force will de-, 
stroy all possibilities for either. 

This is why we believe a third major step toward peace 
is essential: 

—a step which can be taken now; 

—a step that is practical; 

—a step that could help create the confidence and’ 
trust which are now lacking; 

—a step toward full and complete implementation of 
Resolution 242. 

That step is an interim Suez Canal agreement. That is 
why the United States has welcomed the interest of both 
Egypt and Israel in such an agreement. That is why at 
the request of the parties the United States has under- 
taken to play a constructive role in the process of ar- 
riving at an agreement. 

In order to explore the possibilities of each side we 
have discussed concrete and specific ideas, designed to 
meet the legitimate needs and concerns of both sides. 
These ideas, given willingness and good intention on both 
sides, could become the basis for a break-through. They 
require further quiet discussions with the parties, an) 
undertaking which we now hope can be expedited along 
the following lines. 


A first point is the relationship between an interim 
agreement and an overall settlement. 


; fair approach should be founded on two basic prin- 
ciples: 

—that a Suez Canal agreement is merely a step toward! 
complete and full implementation of Resolution 242 
within a reasonable period of time and not an end in 
itself, that has to be clearly established in any agreement. 

—that neither side can realistically expect to achieve, 
as part of an interim settlement, complete agreement on 
the terms and conditions of an overall settlement. If that 
were the case, there would be no necessity for an interim! 
settlement. Those final terms and conditions will have to, 
be worked out by negotiations under Ambassador Jar- 
ring’s auspices. And we would hope that if an interim 
agreement is reached, that active negotiations under An- 
bassador Jarring’s auspices could be renewed. 


A second point is the matter of the ceasefire. 


Its maintenance is in the interest of all of us, of every- 
one concerned, of everyone in this room; in fact, in the 
interest of the whole world. The ultimate objective, of 
course, is a permanent end to belligerency as part of # 
final binding peace agreement. But such a commitment 
is not realizable in the context of an interim agreement 
Neither would a ceasefire of a short duration be realistic. 
With goodwill on both sides, it should be possible to find 
common understanding between the parties on this issue. 


Third, is the zone of withdrawal. 


There are, of course, very important strategic consi¢- 
erations involved in this key point. However, based of 
our discussions, we believe it should be possible to met 
the principal concerns of both sides. Without going int 
the details, let me say merely that I believe that in th 
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Fourth, is the nature of the Supervisory Arrangements. 


Both sides must have confidence that the agreement 
will not be violated, and that adequate machinery will be 
provided for prompt detection of any infractions. We are 
confident that ways reassuring to both Israel and Egypt 
can be found for altering and strengthening the supervis- 
ory mechanisms which have existed in the area for the 
past two decades. 


Fifth, is the question of an Egyptian presence east of 
the Suez Canal. 


The reopening and operation of the Suez Canal would 
require Egyptian personnel east of the Canal. It is under- 
standable, too, that normal activities should be pursued 
in as much of the zone evacuated as possible. The ques- 
tion of an Egyptian military presence east of the Canal 
is one on which the parties hold opposite views. But here, 
too, based on our discussions, we believe that there are 
possibilities for compromise. 


for all the parties to take; 
—it would restore the use of the Suez Canal as a 


waterway for international shipping; 


—it would reestablish Egypt’s authority over a major 


national asset; 


—it would separate the combatants; 

—it would produce the first Israeli withdrawal; 

—it would extend the ceasefire; 

it would diminish the risk of major power involve- 
ment, and 

it would be an important step toward the complete 
implementation of Security Council Resolution 242. 

I submit that the logic for such an agreement is over- 
whelming. If the leaders of the area would grasp this op- 
portunity, they would give new hope to their people for 
tranquility, for progress and for peace. 

In all of our efforts, both in the United Nations and 
elsewhere, we should recall that nothing we do matters 
so much as the legacy we leave to those who follow—the 
bridge we build between the past and the future. There 








side we hth is the use of the Suez Canal. is a tendency, especially when tensions are high and 
gned to _ The United States has long held that the Canal should —- tempers short, to regard the present as the focal point of 
h sides, be open to passage for all nations without discrimination. _ all of man’s history. But ours is only the latest generation, 
on both This principle is clear in the Security Council Resolution not the last generation; and nothing we leave to future 
h. They of November 1967. What is presently at issue in con- generations will matter so much as the structure of en- 


ties, an) 
-d along 


interim 


sic prin- 


sidering an interim agreement is principally the timing at 
which this right could be exercised. We believe that an 
accommodation on this point is quite possible. 

Now with these six points in mind let me say this, 
because the parties have asked us, we intend to continue 
our determined effort to assist them in arriving at an 
interim agreement. This effort, we believe, is imperative, 
this is important to keep in mind, because there is no 


during peace. 

Peace must be achieved and maintained not by the 
decree of a few but by accommodation among many. 
Each government, in upholding its people’s particular 
interests, must also advance the world interest in a peace 
which will endure. 

To that interest the United Nations, from its creation, 
has been dedicated. ' 





) toward’ more realistic and hopeful alternative to pursue. To that interest the United States pledges anew its 
ion 242 There are risks to peace; but the greater risk is inac- _ best efforts. 
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‘intial For Rogers, No Golf, But an Endless Round of Talks 
dor Jat- By TAD SZULC hour day, which included 11 ministerial conferences, a 
Pays Reprinted from THE NEw York TIMES of October 4 working lunch in the grill of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


Secretary of State William P. Rogers, a man who 


| thrives on frantic activity and excels at quiet persuasion, 


has been devoting himself to both pursuits virtually 


a black-tie dinner at the United Nations and the drafting 
of his Assembly speech for today, Bill Rogers was too 
hoarse to say goodnight to his advisors. 

But on Saturday he was up before 9 A.M., (though he 


of every: around the clock since he set up field headquarters in thought it was 8) and put in an hour's work in his per- 
, a the oy York last Thursday to direct major American dip- sonal apartment on the 19th floor of a building on United 
ctive, of} lomatic a Nations Plaza before strolling across First Avenue for a 
art of 8 The ostensible reason for the presence of Mr. Rogers three-hour session with Australian and New Zealand 
mitmet!} here is the annual session of the United Nations Gen- Cabinet ministers at the United States Mission to the 
reement.| éfal Assembly, which traditionally brings scores of for- —_ {jnited Nations. 


realistic. 


eign ministers to the building on the East River to engage 





At the apartment, he received his daily intelligence 





e to fine! im speech-making and, for the most part, casual diplom- briefing —based on material prepared overnight by the 
nis ieee But t ; ‘ State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
ie ge this year than in the past, the and the Central Intelligence Agency—and read a sum- 
4} ecueral Assembly session serves as an opportunity for mary of the most important telegrams received during 

> consid Secretary Rogers to conduct diplomatic business involv- the nisht from embassies abroad 
—s mg American interests in every part of the globe. As Ties. Rogers brought in coffee, the Secretary and 
sing int When he went to bed Friday night at the end of a 16- his closest advisers again went over the draft of his Gen- 
at in th) ; 4 eral Assembly speech. He made several suggestions— 
m agree, Copyright 197] by The New York Times Company. add this section. delete that—and found time for a tele- 
| Reprinted by permission. phone conversation with U. Alexis Johnson, the Under 
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Secretary of State for Political Affairs, who is minding the 
store in Washington. 

He held an impromptu news conference in the lobby 
of the United States Mission building, then jumped into 
his limousine and headed for his temporary office in Suite 
35-A of the Waldorf Towers. 

This suite, guarded by a Marine Corps corporal and 
State Department security men, has been—and for the 
next eight days will continue to be—the scene of Mr. 
Rogers’s conferences with the visiting foreign ministers. 

However, a lunch for the French Foreign Minister, 
Maurice Schumann, and a dinner for the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Andrey A. Gromyko, were held in Suite 45-A 
of the Waldorf Towers; 10 floors higher. This more 
spacious apartment is the home of George Bush, the 
Connecticut Yankee transplanted to Texas who since 
earlier this year has been chief American delegate to the 
United Nations. 

The lunch and dinner were held on Sept. 24, three 
days after the opening of the General Assembly. Mr. 
Rogers flew aboard an Air Force jet transport from An- 
drews Air Force Base, near Washington, to La Guardia 
Airport here after attending a White House Cabinet 
meeting. 

As soon as he reached the Waldorf-Astoria, Secretary 
Rogers was ready to receive in Suite 35-A the Foreign 
Ministers of Norway, Iceland, Turkey and Iran and the 
chief Japanese delegate to the United Nations. 

On the 25th, a Saturday, Mr. Rogers visited the United 
Nations Secretary General, U Thant, and discussed the 
Middle East dispute with him and with Dr. Gunnar V. 
Jarring, the Swedish diplomat who had been mediating 
it. He also called on the General Assembly’s new presi- 
dent, Adam Malik of Indonesia, held a news conference 
in the United Nations building lobby, and flew to join 
President Nixon in greeting Japan’s Emperor Hirohito. 


a Rogers was back in Washington from Alaska 
last Monday night. He spent Tuesday, Wednesday 
and part of Thursday in the capital, sitting in on Mr. 
Nixon’s conferences with Mr. Gromyko and Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, the British Foreign Secretary. 

On Thursday Mr. Rogers lunched with Mr. Gromyko 
and signed with him agreements on the prevention of 
nuclear accidents and the establishment of a satellite hot 
line between Washington and Moscow. For good measure 
he talked with the Peruvian Foreign Minister, Edgardo 
Mercado Jarrin, and with Egypt’s Foregin Minister, 
Mahmoud Riad, and held a background briefing for news- 
men before hurrying to Andrews to catch his jet for 
New York. ; 

During his marathon day last Friday, Mr. Rogers saw 
the Foregin Ministers of Tunisia, Sudan, Britain (for the 
second time that week), Sweden, the Congo (Kinshasa), 
the Netherlands, Venezuela, India, Canada, Bahrain and 
West Germany. The procession of foreign dignitaries 
started at 9:30 A.M. and ended after 7 P.M. with in- 
tervals of less than five minutes between them and with 
only a quick lunch break downstairs. He ate a minute 
steak. 

A meeting with his advisers followed the exit of the 
West German minister, and Secretary Rogers barely had 
time to get into his dinner jacket for Mr. Thant’s banquet 
for 250 guests. He sat next to the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, a reticent man, and listened intently to the 
dinner toasts, which often carry diplomatic double-en- 
tendres. 


Mr. Rogers hoped to see a half-dozen ministers after 
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his Assembly speech this morning, including Israel’s| 
Abba Eban, to pursue his two-year effort at Middle East. | 
ern peacemaking. 

He will remain in New York for nine or 10 more days, | 
seeing ministers, listening to their problems and trying 
to explain American policies and plans to them. 

It is an illusion, however, to think that all these talks 
are simply diplomatic niceties. 

The meetings involve sensitive negotiations related to 
the two principal American diplomatic campaigns this + 
fall—one to win a temporary settlement in the Middle  - 
East and the other to prevent Nationalist China’s expul- 
sion from the United Nations—as well as a large number AT 
of other world issues, such as disarmament and United, An 
States problems with dozens of countries. Em 

Secretary Rogers’s talents in the field of quiet persua- | mo 
sion and tactful arm-twisting—he is, after all, a corporate 
lawyer and a former Attorney General of the United 
States—are especially required in the complex Middle / 
Eastern talks and in the battle over Chinese representa- 
tion in the United Nations. 

But, in his present job, he needs an encyclopedic 
knowledge of virtually every international problem. 

Last week alone he was required to explain President 
Nixon’s new economic policies to a score of anxious the 
foreign ministers; tell the Canadians why the United 
States may wish to explode underground nuclear devices 
in the Aleutians this month; dicker with the Russians, | ™ 
the French and the British over the selection of a new | " 
United Nations Secretary General (Mr. Thant is retiring! ™ 
this year); urge the Indians not to aggravate their dispute 19 
with Pakistan; listen to a Sudanese request for more dip- 
lomats in Washington and to a Venezuelan inquiry about 
surveying the country’s river systems; press the West 
Germans for an agreement to offset the costs of stationing 
American troops on their territory; argue about texile 
imports with the Japanese; and hear from the British , 
about their problems with Soviet spies. 

Mr. Rogers also had to take a position for the United 
States on a European security conference proposed by 
the Soviet Union (not in a hurry), explain to the Swedes 
why the United States thinks that the Vietnam peace talks 
in Paris are stalled, and tell the new state of Bahrain that | gj 
Washingon is watching keenly moves in the Persian Gulf. | 

To cope with these problems, Mr. Rogers, of course, 
draws on his nearly three years of experience as Secretary ! 
of State. 

But, every morning, he must also go through two daily 
sets of briefing books—one for the morning and one for 
the afternon sessions—so that he can anticipate questions 
and be ready with the answers. If there is a short break | 
between conferences, he may quickly peek into the per- | 
tinent briefing book. 

Many of the ministers are old friends or acquaintances | 
from previous visits and conferences, and this makes mat- | 
ters somewhat easier on occasion. 

Not so, however, with Mr. Gromyko, a tough and 
careful bargainer. When Mr. Rogers remarked jokingly 
to the Russian the other day that he was the oldest for- 
eign minister in the world in length of service—neatly 
20 years—Mr. Gromyko replied dryly, “I haven’t ana 
lyzed this problem.” 

Yesterday, as he spent his Sunday putting finishing} , 
touches on his speech, Secretary Rogers remarked wist-} _ 
fully, “It sure would be nice to be out with a golf club.” | ) 

But, just then, the telephone in the apartment rang: , 
and one of his aides said, “Mr. Secretary, the President! ; 
wishes to speak to you.” ‘ 
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1umber AT THE MEETING—Left to right: Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., Peter Thacher, Maurice Strong, Christian A. Herter, Jr., 


United | 


Ambassador Olof Rydbeck, Mrs. Shirley Temple Black, U.S. Alternate Representative to the Preparatory Committee for the 


Environment Conference, and Ambassador Bernard Zagorin, USUN. Mr. Thacher is a member of Mr. Strong's staff. The 
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By SLATOR C. BLACKISTON, JR. 


The Secretary’s Advisory Commit- 
tee for the 1972 UN Conference on 
the Human Environment, headed by 
Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr., of 
Tennessee, held its second meeting at 
the U.S. Mission to the United Na- 
tions on September 9. The first meet- 
ing was held in Washington on May 
19-20 (see the June NEWSLETTER). 

Ambassador George Bush, US. 
Permanent Representative to the UN, 
was host at the session at which the 
principal speaker was Maurice Strong, 
Secretary-General of the UN Confer- 
ence which is to be held in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, June 5-16, 1972. The 
morning session was chaired by 
Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Environ- 
mental Affairs, and the afternoon ses- 
sion by Senator Baker. 

Other speakers were Ambassador 
Olof Rydbeck, Permanent Represent- 
an of Sweden to the UN, who 

1, Spoke on Sweden’s preparations for 
on the Conference; and Mahbub ul Haq, 
juestions Programming Adviser, International 
yt break | Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
the per: | opment, who outlined the attitudes of 

developing countries toward the 
aintances | Stockholm meeting. 
kes mat-| Mr. ul Haq was Chairman of a 
drafting committee of the Group of 
Experts which met in Founex, Switz- 
erland, in June to prepare a report 
for Conference Secretary-General 
Strong on “Development and Envi- 
ronment.” This report set the theme 
for four regional seminars in Addis 
Ababa, Bangkok, Mexico City and 
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morning session was chaired by Mr. Herter, the afternoon session by Senator Baker. 


Beirut under the auspices of the UN 
Economic Commissions for Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and the UN 
Economic & Social Office, Beirut. 
The seminars were called by Secre- 
tary-General Strong to air and con- 
sider the attitudes of LDCs toward 
the Stockholm meeting. 

The purpose of the September 9 
meeting was to obtain the views of 
Committee Members on the Secretary- 
General’s “Progress Report” to the 
third meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee for the Stockholm Confer- 
ence which was held in New York 
September 13-24. 

This report, which contains prelimi- 
nary views of the Conference Secre- 
tariat on actions to be taken at Stock- 
holm, had been sent to Committee 
Members prior to September 9. The 
views of the Committee Members of 
the progress report were transmitted 
by Senator Baker to Mr. Herter who 
heads the U.S. Delegation to the 
Preparatory Committee meeting. 

While the September 9 meeting 
was the second of the full Advisory 
Committee, hearings were held in 
Miami July 27-28 under Committee 
auspices on a U.S. draft Ocean 


Advisory Committee for Environment Conference Meets at USUN 


Dumping Convention which we have 
proposed for international action at 
Stockholm. Further such public hear- 
ings are planned including hearings 
on the World Heritage Trust. The 
World Heritage Trust, a concept ad- 
vanced by President Nixon, envisages 
a Convention preserving areas and 
sites of unique natural, historical or 
cultural significance throughout the 
wer'ld for future generations of man- 
kind. 


Suggestions Made for 
Environment Conference 


Secretary Rogers has received a re- 
port developed within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment concerning topics for consid- 
eration on the agenda of the 1972 
United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment to be held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, June 5-16. 

The report, containing ten pre- 
liminary proposals, was presented by 
Christian A. Herter, Jr., Inter-Agency 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Environmental Affairs. Cop- 
ies of the report may be obtained 
from Slator C. Blackiston, Jr., SCI/ 
EN, Extension 28932. 


FSI OFFERS ONE-WEEK INTELLIGENCE COURSE 


The School of Professional Studies 
of the Foreign Service Institute has 
scheduled a- one-week course on In- 
telligence and Foreign Policy from 
November 1 to November 5. 

The seminar is designed to give 
Foreign Service Officers and others 
a brief, intensive exposure to the 
structure and functions of the intelli- 
gence community. Sessions will be 
held at FSI and at Langley, Va. 

Eligible to take the course are offi- 
cers of the Department or Foreign 
Service Officers on detail to other 


U.S.. agencies of Classes FSO-6 
through FSO-2, GS-12 through 
GS-16, and FSS-3 through FSS-1 
who have Top Secret clearances. Ap- 
plicants should also have an interest 
in but no specialized knowledge of 
Intelligence. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Course Chairman, 
Paul Kattenburg, M/FSI, on exten- 
sion 75532. 


Stroke is responsible for 200,000 
deaths in the U.S. yearly. 


THE U.S. DELEGATION to the 26th Session of the United Nations General Assembly was sworn in on September 21 at the | ™ 
U.S. Mission to the UN. Members of the Delegation are, left to right, Ambassador George Bush, Permanent Representative | 
of the United States to the United Nations, Chairman; Congressman Charles C. Diggs, Jr., of Michigan; Rear Admiral Alan P¥ 
B. Shepard, Chief of the Astronaut Office, Manned Spacecra‘t Center of NASA; Arthur A. Fletcher, Assistant Secretary |™ 
of Labor for Employment Standards; Mrs. Gladys O’Donnell of Long Beach, California, President of the National Federa- 
tion of Republican Women; Daniel P. Moynihan, Professor of Education and Urban Politics at Harvard University and for- 
mer Counsellor to the President; Congressman Edward J. Derwinski, of Illinois; Ambassador Bernard Zagorin, Represento- 
tive of the United States on the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations; W. Tapley Bennett, Deputy Repre- 
sentative of the United States on the Security Council of the United Nations; Ambassador Christopher H. Phillips, Deputy 
Permanent Representative of the United States to the United Nations; and Theodore P. Schottke, Jr., Administrative Officer, 
USUN, who administered the Oath of Office. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


An Expectant Air at the 26th UN General Assembly 


By FREDERICK J. O. BLACHLY 


A particularly expectant air was 
evident as the 26th regular session 
of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly was called to order at 3:00 p.m. 
on the third Tuesday of September. 

© A two-decade logjam over the 
representation of China seemed to be 
on the point of breaking up. 

e A new Secretary-General had to 
be chosen to succeed U Thant of 
Burma—retiring after 10 years in 
one of the world’s most demanding 
jobs. 

¢ The applications of three new, 
small nations for admission to the 
UN had been recommended by the 


Mr. Blachly is Deputy Public 
Affairs Adviser, Bureau of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs. 
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Security Council and were approved 
on opening day by the General As- 
sembly. (lt was expected that the 
application of a fourth small nation 
would be approved and acted on 
during the session.) 

© The hardy perennials on GA 
agendas were back for further dis- 
cussion: questions concerning the 
Middle East, Southern Africa, Por- 
tugese Territories, human rights. 

¢ A new convention had been 
negotiated on liability for damages 
resulting from accidents in outer 
space. This would be placed before 
the Assembly for its approval. 

e A new position to supervise new 
UN responsibilities had been pro- 
posed and needed to be voted on: 
Disaster Relief Coordinator. 

® Forward motion was expected in 


the exploration and exploitation of 
the seabeds; and preparations for the 
1972 Stockholm Conference on the 
Human Environment. 

All these items seemed relevant to 
the problems of the 1970s. Their 
inclusion on the agenda appeared to 
prove that the UN was getting its | 
second wind and hitting its stride. 

Not forgotten were grim reminders 
of less euphoric matters—of black 
clouds on the horizon, of thunder 
storms and line squalls ahead. 

¢ In the Middle East and in South 
east Asia the UN was still unable }j 
to achieve one of its principal pur- 
poses: “to maintain international 
peace and security.” 

© After 6 years of talk, the Com j¢ 
mittee of 33 (Peacekeeping) had not | 
been able to agree on how the UN jpg 
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should authorize, administer, and 
finance peacekeeping operations. 

e The Organization was founder- 
ing on the reefs of unpaid bills, and 
there were no workable plans to get 
the major delinquents to pay their 
past-due assessments. 

@ There seemed to be no way to 
achieve a reasonable relationship in 
‘the General Assembly between the 

to vote for measures, on the 
one hand, and the power to carry on 
—and pay the costs of—measures 
| voted, on the other. 
' @ Despite some improvements in 
administration, the UN and its array 
of agencies and programs had a long 
way to go to assure optimum use of 
their resources. This meant reduction 
in the number and frequency of re- 

and other paperwork, some of 
it of marginal utility; development of 
measures for effective coordination of 
the work of different UN agencies; 
and holding the line on requests for 
increases in budgets and staffs. 

In this mixture of sunshine and 
shadow, the two items causing the 
greatest amount of interest among 
1 at the the delegates in the UN corridors 
entative ‘4d among members of the general 
ral Alan Public were those of the representa- 
ecretary | 400 of China and the selection of a 
Federg- ™¢W Secretary General. There was 
and for. seneral agreement that the ways in 
resento- Which these two issues were resolved 
y Repre- would affect the United Nations for 

Deputy | ay years to come. 

Officer, US. policy regarding the seating 
of the Peoples Republic of China in 
the United Nations has changed from 
tatlier efforts to keep the PRC out 
entirely. This year we are not oppos- 
ing the seating of the PRC— indeed, 
we have introduced a resolution stat- 
ing that the PRC should be repre- 
sented in the United Nations, and 
should have the Security Council seat 
of China, thereby becoming one of 
the five permanent members. At the 
same time we are opposing any effort 
lo expel the Republic of China. Our 
resolution calls for dual representa- 
ton of China. To assure that the 
ROC is not expelled we have intro- 
a resolution stating that any 
itiempt to deprive the ROC of rep- 
sentation in the UN shall be 
deemed an “important question.” In 
UN terminology, a resolution about 
“important question” requires a 
wo-thirds affirmative vote for adop- 
ton. Since it takes only a simple 
Majority to approve (or disapprove) 
the “important question” proposition, 
the vote on this item will be of cru- 
the Com jcial importance. ° 
) had not) To develop support for our view- 
) the jpoint and our resolutions, we have 
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been carrying on intensive consulta- 
tions since early August with more 
than 100 nations. Consultations have 
taken place in New York, Washing- 
ton, and “capitals”. Old UN hands 
in the Department assert that greater 
amounts of time, effort, and cable 
traffic have been expended on the 
“ChiRep” item this year than on any 
other single item in the history of our 
participation in the UN. 

With the retirement of U Thant 
as Secretary General at the expiration 
of his present term on December 31, 
1971, the United Nations must find 
an acceptable successor. The Charter 
says that the SYG “shall be ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the 





Security Council.” Thus, any candi- 
date must, at a minimum, be accept- 
able to the permanent members of 
the Security Council—China, France, 
U.K., U.S., and U.S.S.R.—and to 
two-thirds of the members of the 
General Assembly. 

There are two opposing views of 
how a UN Secretary General should 
act. One view holds that he should 
be no more than an administrator, 
doing only what he is told to do. 
The other view holds that the SYG 
should be doing not only what he is 
asked to do by the various UN or- 
gans, but also what he himself thinks 
best. In the past the U.S. has sup- 
ported candidates who take a po3i- 
tive view. 


Twenty-five Years of Educational Exchange 


Senator J. William Fulbright was 
honor guest of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships at a luncheon meeting 
held at the George Washington Univ- 
ersity Club September 23. The event 
marked the 25th anniversary of the 
worldwide educational exchange pro- 
gram established under the Fulbright 
Act of 1946. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
is a 12-member group of distin- 
guished American citizens appointed 
by the President to supervise the aca- 
demic exchange programs adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Highlighted at the meeting were 
the accomplishments of the past 25 
years and the prospects for the future 





a , 


of the Fulbright program. Dr. James 
Roach, Vice Provost and Dean of 
Interdisciplinary Programs, Univers- 
ity of Texas, and current Chairman 
of the Board, presented Senator Ful- 
bright with the Board’s statement on 
Educational Exchanges in the Seven- 
ties. The statement contains new con- 
cepts and guidelines for the exchange 
program developed jointly by the 
Board, the Department, the Ameri- 
can academic community, and bina- 
tional Commission overseas. 

Since the inception of the program 
more than 36,000 Americans and 
67,000 foreign nationals of some 120 
countries have participated in aca- 
demic exchanges authorized by the 
Fulbright Act and subsequent legisla- 
tion. 





MADRID—The 479th anniversary of the sailing of Christooher Columbus from the 
Andalusian port of Palos for the new world was celebrated in that region recently, 
with many American and Spanish notables on hand for the festivities. Ambassador 
Robert C. Hill is shown as he presents a model of one of Columbus’ ships to a 
lovely senorita, the winner of a contest marking the occasion. 
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AN ADDRESS BY DAVID D. NEWSOM 





Fr 


A Look at African Issues Before the United Nations nf 


Following is the text of an address 
delivered by David D. Newsom, 
Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs, before the Atlanta Press Club 
at Atlanta, Georgia, on September 
21: 


his afternoon the Twenty-Sixth 

General Assembly of the United 
Nations opens in New York. One 
hundred and twenty-seven nations— 
plus probably three new members— 
will meet to wrestle with a wide range 
of political, economic, and social 
issues. Last year approximately one- 
fourth of the substantive resolutions 
in the General Assembly arose out of 
circumstances in Africa, particularly 
southern Africa. It is likely to be the 
same this year. 

The United States, as an important 
member of the United Nations, will 
be involved. This year, as in past 
years, we will face the difficult task of 
reconciling pressing demands for 
action toward objectives that we gen- 
erally accept in principle with reali- 
ties as we see them, with our wider 
responsibilities, and with our concern 
for the respect and authority of the 
United Nations. 

You will, I am sure find frequent 
references to African issues in New 
York on your tickers in the weeks to 
come. I welcome this opportunity 
today to discuss some of the basic 
problems which will lie behind the 
news: as the Africans see them and 
as we see them. 

I speak today for a wider audience, 
in Africa as well as at home. I think 
it is particularly fitting that I should 
do so from Atlanta. Atlanta is well 
known in Africa. Visitors from that 
continent remember the warm hospi- 
tality you have accorded to them. 
Many of the Africans who today play 
important roles in the development of 
their countries were educated in your 
universities. The death of two of vour 
great sons, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and Ralph McGill, left a void also 
in Africa. 

The United States response to 
African issues has a special pertin- 
ence this year. In our own country 
there is an increasing consciousness 
of Africa and of the hard core of 
problems of human relations which 
exist in that continent. At the same 
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time there is more and more ques- 
tioning in Congress and in the public 
concerning our international obliga- 
tions and involvements—including 
those in the United Nations. 

The areas of southern Africa and 
that smaller region of West Africa 
which encompasses Portuguese 
Guinea contain the final and most 
difficult problems of colonialism. In 
South Africa, Rhodesia, and South 
West Africa lie the last vestiges of 
legalized racial discrimination. As 
such, these problems strike a vibrant 
emotional chord among Africans— 
and Asians—who have over the last 
three decades sought and achieved— 
sometimes with UN assistance—their 
own freedom and independence. 

These problems are great in their 
dimensions. There are no easy or 
quick solutions in sight. 


t stake, for blacks and whites 

alike, are basic issues of civil 
order and progress, fundamental hu- 
man rights and the rule of law. 

The issues are legal and political. 
They also are economic and social. 
They concern humanity in the broad- 
est sense of the term. The problems 
of southern Africa have given rise to 
much discussion and debate in our 
government and among our people. 

These issues present African lead- 
ers with some of their most difficult 
political problems. When the leaders 
of Zambia, Tanzania, Senegal, Guinea 
—to mention only a few—address 
these issues, they not only expound 
their own strong personal views. 
They also frequently reflect a genuine 
domestic problem: the interplay of 
pressures for action against the colo- 
nial territories and the possibilities of 
counteraction by the Portuguese and 
Rhodesians. Affected elements of 
the'r population and significant politi- 
cal figures reinforce the demands for 
action. Prudence may suggest other- 
wise. 

On the wider scene, other Africans 
are drawn into these problems by the 
pressures for solidarity with their 
African brothers. Many Africans look 
upon the nations along the Zambesi as 
being in the front lines of their strug- 
gle. These sentiments underlie actions 
and pressures for action in the coun- 
cils of the Organization of African 
Unity—and beyond the OAU in the 
United Nations itself. 


UN 
‘ . get 
Admittedly not every black Afri-\ 3) 
can nation agrees on the more mili-\ooy 
tant approaches often proposed. One coy 
can see a growing tendency in Africa|so9; 
to seek other ways. Nevertheless, thelang 
depth of feeling, the impulses toward 7 
solidarity are strong. Even the most)an, 
conservative members of the Organi-' sf, 
zation of African Unity are reluctant jiny 
to oppose the general approaches dat 
broadly agreed upon by the OAU. ih 
These approaches are reflected in the | 
recommendations of the OAU Afri- jaig 
can caucus which plays a key role in| jhe 
the African issues in New York. OA 
What are the African preoccupa- tj, 
tions? har 
In the Republic of South Africa,' co, 
the laws and government policy seek] fir 
specifically to maintain the domi- oye 
nance of a white minority. tert 
South West Africa, now known'con 
officially in the United Nations as) ° 
Namibia, was a former German Rh 
colony placed under a South African pay 
mandate after World War I. Thein: 
United Nations, now supported by bet 
the International Court of Justice,jreg 
has determined that South Africa has) sup 
not fulfilled its mandate responsibili- san 
ties and that the territory is, there-'ren 
fore, under the direct responsibility of} nes 
the United Nations. The UN calls for) tin 
the withdrawal of South Africa. tar 
In Rhodesia, a white minority ofjrer 
four per cent of the population domi- ha 
nates the black ninety-six per cent) Br 
and seeks by its present constitution! 
to prevent the black majority from, 
ever acquiring a decisive voice in A 
their own country. . 


str 
r Mozambique, Angola, and Portu- Bu 
guese Guinea, the Portuguese hold) Gi 
tenaciously to what they considet) py 
integral provinces of Portugal. The) rip 
Africans regard these as the cont)» 
nent’s last significant colonies denied) 7, 
the right to self-determination and|op 
independence. |suy 
In this situation, the basic Africad| cy 
thrust has been and will probably cot |ry 
tinue to be to isolate South Africtlen 
and to manifest support for thos) te 
seeking radical change in that cout 
try. At the outset this fall, there may) aj} 
be a challenge to the South Africat}to 
government’s right to participate Mjim 
the UN, on the grounds both of racialfsi 
policies and refusal to cooperate ¢ 
South West Africa. There wiljs 
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oubtedly continue to be demands 
the withdrawal of outside invest- 
ment, for cutting air links with South 
Africa, and for restricting trade. Afri- 
cans will seek resolutions calling on 
UN members and UN specialized 
ncies to “render moral and mate- 
ck Afi-visi support” to the African liberation 
re mili-\novements, targeted not only against 
mo ~f 
ed. Oneigouth Africa and Namibia, but 
N Affica/sainst the Portuguese territoritories 
less, the|and Rhodesia as well. 
$ toward The strong pressure by the Afri- 
he MOSticans against any arms sales to South 
Organi-'sfrica will be highlighted by a con- 
reluctant tinuing special OAU mission man- 
proachesijated to visit NATO nations and 
e OAU. other arms suppliers. 
din the’ Proposals for Namibia will also be 
\U Afti-jnid before the Security Council and 
y role in}the General Assembly by a special 
rk. OAU mission. These proposals will 
COCCUPs be based on the advisory opinion 
_ handed down by the International 
1 Africa, Court of Justice, which this June con- 
licy seek\firmed that South Africa’s mandate 
e domi- over this former German Colony was 
terminated and that South Africa’s 
y known\continued presence there is illegal. 
tions 8) The intensity of discussions on 
German)Rhodesia will probably depend, in 
| African\part, on whether there is any progress 
I. Thejin contacts reportedly now going on 
orted by between the British and the Ian Smith 
_ Justice,jregime in Rhodesia. The Africans 
frica hasi support the United Nations economic 
ponsibili-'sanctions against Rhodesia, but 
is, there-lremain skeptical of their effective- 
sibility ofjness. The African tendency will con- 
' Calls for|tinue to be to call for the use of mili- 
ca. tary force to oust the Smith regime. It 
nority ofjremains their feeling that this should 
on domi-\have been the initial reaction of the 
per cent)British in 1965. 
nstitution' 
rity from) 
voice in -_— feelings against continuing 
F\ rule by Portugal in its territories 
n Africa have undoubtedly been 
stengthened by the reported Portu- 
guese involvement in an attack on 
Guinea last year and by complaints 
consicst brought against Portugal in the Secu- 
igal. The rity Council in the intervenin 
he cont*)months by both Guinea and Senegal. 
es denied)The Africans will probably lose no 
tion aM lopportunity to seek UN and other 
_ _|support for the liberation movements 
c Africaa| currently directed against Portuguese 
ably Com jrule. The establishment of independ- 
th Afric ‘at majority governments in these 
for tho® territories remains their objective. 
hat cout) African proposals and speeches on 
there majjall these issues are likely, in the main, 
h Africat}to reflect an increasing frustration and 
icipate Biimpatience over what Africans con- 
n of raciilisider a lack of adequate progress on 
perate 0 issues and a lack of genuine 
vere wiljpport from the major Western 
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nations, including the United States. 
South Africa to them appears firmly 
under white minority rule with little 
indication of immediate change. 
South African determination to stay 
in Namibia is clear. The Africans, so 
far, see little chance for early African 
rule in Rhodesia. Portugal’s determi- 
nation, both military and political, to 
retain its territories appears as firm as 
ever. The more militant Africans see 
in the new contacts between some 
black states and South Africa, in the 
proposals for “dialogue,” and in 
increasing signs of security coopera- 
tion among the white ruled states, a 
movement away from their objec- 
tives. This heightens still further their 
frustrations. 

The Africans stand by no means 
alone on these issues. In the main, 
they can count on the automatic 
support of the newly independent 
countries of Asia and of the Eastern 
European bloc. Support from us, 
however, is far less automatic. The 
issues are frequently posed in simpli- 
fied terms. Those who vote against 
a particular resolution often appear 
to be standing in a small isolated 
group opposing _ self-determination 
and upholding continued racial dis- 
crimination. 

Each year the UN votes are tabu- 
lated. The arguments, the explana- 
tions, the negotiations, the speeches 
are forgotten. What is noted by those 
in Africa and here at home is 
whether we have voted yes, or no, or 
abstained. The issues become simpli- 
fied; the whys of our vote are forgot- 
ten. Depending on points of view, 
particular votes are seen as good 
common sense or a denial of funda- 
mental US principles. Some see the 
votes as reasonable and realistic; 
others wonder if we’re totally ignor- 
ing the issue. Still others may see our 
Stance as a refusal to recognize the 
importance of an anti-Communist 
ally. 

The United States is involved 
in these issues, whether it wishes it or 
not. We are one of the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil. We strongly desire the continued 
strength and influence of the UN. By 
the example of our own history and 
in our frequent declarations, we have 
consistently endorsed the right of 
self-determination for the people of 
southern Africa. But it is our very 
concern for the future and respect for 
the UN which prevents us from 
endorsing positions on complex issues 
posed at the UN in simplified or pat- 
ently unworkable form. 

The stan@ we have taken on the 
African issues is clear. We have dem- 








onstrated, as unequivocally as any 
major nation, our support for the 
principles involved. 

President Nixon said last year in 
his address to the 25th Anniversary 
of the General Assembly: 

“We do hold certain principles to 
be universal: 

—That each nation has a sover- 
eign right to its own independence 
and to recognition of its own dignity. 

—That each individual has a 
human right to that same recognition 
of his dignity. 

—That we all share a common 
obligation to demonstrate the mutual 
respect for rights and feelings of one 
another that is the mark of a civil 
society and also of a true community 
of nations.” 


W° have maintained conscienti- 
ously the arms embargo against 
South Africa recommended by the 
United Nations Security Council in 
1963, although under the terms of 
the resolution it is not mandatory. 

We have supported fully the UN’s 
determination that continued South 
African occupation of South West 
Africa is illegal. We supported the 
referral of the Namibia case to the 
International Court of Justice. We 
discourage US business from going 
into that territory. ‘ 

We have been at the forefront in 
enforcing sanctions against Rhodesia, 
the only mandatory sanctions ever 
voted by the United Nations. 

We have scrupulously maintained 
a voluntary arms embargo policy with 
respect to the Portuguese territories 
in Africa. 

Most African leaders with whom I 
have spoken recognize and give us 
credit for what we have done and are 
doing. They wish only that we would 
do more. 

They recognize, too, that actions in 
the United Nations are but one part 
of our total relationship. They know 
that our manifestation of interest in 
the causes and concerns of independ- 
ent Africa occurs in other ways of 
importance to them. Not the least of 
these is our contribution to the eco- 
nomic and social development of their 
countries. Further, the varied cur- 
rents of opinion in modern independ- 
ent Africa are not fully manifested in 
the caucus approach taken by the 
Africans in the United Nations. The 
UN actions are, therefore, only a part 
of the picture. This does not diminish, 
however, the importance of United 
Nations action on both the world and 
the African scene. 

It is not pessimism, but honesty, to 





say that we shall undoubtedly fail to 
achieve full agreement with the Afri- 
can nations on African issues in this 
General Assembly—just as we have 
during previous sessions. We hope 
our African friends and those deeply 
concerned in this country will recog- 
nize that in these issues we are not 
challenging the principle. The issue is 
how to achieve the objective. 


| jew African nations quite under- 
standably approach each issue re- 
lating to them from the single view- 
point of Africa. They are honestly and 
sincerely convinced that what they are 
calling upon the UN to do—some- 
times in the way of enforcement 
actions—is “right.” 

But we, as a major power, need to 
consider each issue in a wider con- 
text. We must look beyond the imme- 
diate effect of a United Nations reso- 
lution. We have our own Congres- 
sional and public opinions and the 
ultimate matter of continuing US sup- 
port for the United Nations. We must 
think in terms of the world picture, of 
how any particular action would 
affect other problem areas in the 
world. 

We also must consider what effect 
the resolution will actually have. 
Experience shows that often, in addi- 
tion to votes in favor, we must have 
the votes of those countries whose 
cooperation is essential to implement 
a resolution. The United Nations is 
not a world parliament where it is 
sufficient to assemble a majority to 
vote something into law. 

Resolutions which express strong 
sentiments, but have no_ practical 
effect, may have a negative rather 
than positive influence on the prestige 
and authority of the UN. 

We must consider carefully, for 
instance, resolutions calling for eco- 
nomic sanctions, since experience has 
shown that sanctions are most 
difficult to enforce and will be ineffec- 
tive if the major countries concerned 
are not prepared to cooperate. A 
resolution that will be honored in the 
breach by a number of countries 
whose observance is essential to its 
success, helps no one. This isn’t good 
for those who sponsored the resolu- 
tion. It isn’t good for the people who 
are supposed to benefit from it, and it 
isn’t good for the United Nations. 

We may often be in sympathy with 
the ultimate purpose of a resolution 
but we cannot support terms which, 
in our view, detract from its true 
effectiveness. We share with all 
United Nations members a responsi- 
bility to keep UN resolutions reason- 
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able and accurate and consistent. 
Draft resolutions, for example, which 
take into account the unverified alle- 
gations of one side only do not pro- 
vide adequate factual basis for the 
UN’s peacemaking processes. 

We are particularly sensitive with 
respect to actions taken pursuant to 
Chapter VII of the United Nations 
Charter. This is the Chapter under 
which the Security Council has the 
power to take decisions binding on 
member nations. We regard that 
chapter of the Charter as a most pre- 
cious thing. It might some day make 
the difference between world peace 
and holocaust. We are most con- 
cerned, therefore, that actions voted 
by the United Nations which in any 
way involve Chapter VII should be 
clearly related to threats to the peace 
or breaches of the peace. On this 
matter we have been especially scru- 
pulous. 


oe much as we deplore 
apartheid in South Africa and 
other forms of discrimination, or the 
denial of majority rule, we cannot 
agree that they automatically consti- 
tute a “threat to the peace,” in the 
sense of Chapter VII, Article 39, of 
the Charter which says that the Secu- 
rity Council shall determine the exist- 
ence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression and 
shall make recommendations or decide 
what measures shall be taken to 
maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

In our policy and in our actions we 
cannot be indifferent to our relations 
with non-African nations involved in 
these issues. 

We have friendly relations, for 
example, with the Portuguese. We 
cooperate with them in NATO, but 
this a cooperation confined to 
Europe. We have made clear our 
basic disagreement with them on their 
African policy. We believe that the 
people inhabiting these territories are 
entitled to the right of self-determina- 
tion. However, we are not ready 
automatically and without clarifica- 
tion of facts to jump to conclusions 
regarding the responsibility for inci- 
dents between Portugal and African 
states—as we are often pressed to do. 

We have long had relations with 
South Africa. Although we strongly 
oppose racial discrimination, we 
recognize the complexity of the prob- 
lem South Africa faces. We fully 
agree that the present situation must 
change, but we cannot subscribe to 
oversimplified solutions to compli- 
cated and intensely human problems. 





Moreover, based on our experi-| Whi 
ence, we cannot agree with the Afri. a 
can assumption, often expressed, that 
we could exert significant influence} Wf 
on these areas, if only we wished to| hac 
do so. Rarely can one nation, any na-| eaf 
tion, however powerful, so affect) mel 
basic attitudes in another society jf} tha 
that society clings to its vested inter.\ 9 
ests and resists change. ccc 

In the broader context, we are also} suc 
concerned over the impact of these) the 
issues on the specialized agencies of SU 
the United Nations such as the World| by 

pre 
§ 
san 





Health Organization, Food and Agri-' 
culture Organization and Economic, 
Commission for Africa. The constant 
pressure to inject political considera. 4 ! 
tins into technical bodies—and to the 
expel members on political grounds ® 
adversely affects their efficiency and 4 ' 
the effectiveness both of their admin- 9 
istration and of their field work. We Y 
do not believe it is in the interests of 5 
the Africans, who are among the prin- 5 
cipal benefactors of UN specialized *t 
agency work, thus to politicize what 
began as essentially technical organs, WA 
In conclusion, our differences with: ‘or 
the African nations are essentially) pec 
over how change in southern Africa, ‘hé 
will be achieved—not whether. It is 
over how the United Nations can be 7 
most effectively used—not whether, © 
In general, the Africans seek support 
for three broad approaches: isolation, ** 
of the offenders, economic measures {r 
against them, and the use of military’ Pu 
force. We have problems with each 
approach. a 


W* believe change will come in for 
southern Africa. Economic and mt 
demographic pressures make this, the 
inevitable. In South Africa itself there cia 
is a lessening of rigidity. Change is a) diy 
central theme of discussion; there is 
psychological and intellectural fer- 
ment within the Afrikaner Commu- 
nity; there have been __ isolated 
instances of acceptance of multiracial 
activities; there is a growing realism 
among businessmen that Africans are 
important to them as skilled workers 
and as a market. They are beginning 
to focus on the need for improvement 
of working conditions for non-whites. 
We cannot expect change to come 
quickly or easily. Our hope is that 
will come peacefully. 

Isolation can breed rigid resistance 
to change. Open doors can accelerate 
it. We believe the idea of expelling of 
suspending South Africa would repre 
sent a dangerous precedent, a mov 
toward isolating South Africa’s black 
population, and a move away from 
that universality of membership 
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experi-| which the United Nations is gradually 
he Afri.| approaching. 
ed, that} Punitive economic measures are 
nfluence| unpopular in this country. We have 
ished to| had experience in the problems of 
any na- enforcement and control. These expe- 
> affect} riences do not encourage us to bel.cve 
sciety jt] that such measures are workable 
-d inter.| against countries which are important 
} economic entities. By their wealth 
such entities are able to cushion 
themselves against economic pres- 
sures and encourage non-compliance 
e World, by others to weaken and thwart these 
id Agri-| pressures. ; 
conomic. We have supported the economic 
constant’ sanctions against Rhodesia, but this is 
nsidera- @ special case. We have supported 
-and to them as a feasible, if difficult, short 
grounds fm measure to create pressures for 
ney and 4 settlement with the United King- 
- admin. dom. Despite incomplete compliance 
ork. We by any nations, we feel this boycott 
rests of! iS achieving its objective. We do not 
he prin- s¢ it as a precedent for other, differ- 
ecialized ent situations. 
ize what We can understand the impatience 
organs.) Which leads to demands for the use of 
ces with: force. Nevertheless, we see little pros- 
sentially, Pect of its effective use in bringing 
1 Africa, Change in southern Africa and we 
er. It is cannot favor its use. 
; can be 4 The United States is most unlikely 
whether, ‘© be involved in military intervention 
support any side in Africa. Moreover, 
isolation tions of the UN itself to support 
neasures force would not accord with the basic 
military! Purposes of the organization. 
ith each This catalogue of potential differ- 
ences is long. I have set it forth in 
order to put our response to the Afri- 
can issues in perspective. I have set it 
forth, also, as a means of frank com- 
munication with our African friends 
themselves. I have found they appre- 
ciate and respond to this type of 
diplomacy. 

We do not expect the Africans to 
cease pressing their viewpoints on 
these issues. The United Nations rep- 
resents one of the few means they 
have on continually mobilizing world 
opinion on their behalf. We further, 
agree with them that the absence of 
substantial change in southern Africa 
will continue to create tensions and 
ultimately threatens the peace. 

_ We do seek and hope for continu- 
ing discussions with the Africans on 
hese issues and continuing coopera- 
tion in finding acceptable and effec- 
tive courses of action. We hope that, 
im this way, the substantial influence 
of the United Nations can be pre- 
ld repre} Served and exercised so as to generate 

a mov) Rot the appearance of solutions, but 
a’s black} fair and workable progress toward 
ay from| human rights and self-determination 
nbership} for all in southern Africa. 
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Plans Advanced for 


More than 300 retired Foreign 
Service Officers and their wives are 
expected to attend Foreign Service 
Day, November 19. 

Plans for the Department’s annual 
homecoming were being completed 
as the NEWSLETTER went to press. 

Foreign Service Day is sponsored 
jointly by the Department; Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers, Retired 
(DACOR); and the American For- 
eign Service Association. 

Invitations—already in the mails 
—were sent to the retired officers 
under the signatures of William B. 
Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Management; Ambassador 
(Ret.) James W. Riddleberger, Pres- 
ident of Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers, Retired; and FSO Theodore 
L. Eliot, Jr., Special Assistant to Sec- 
retary Rogers, Executive Secretary of 
the Department and President of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. 

Highlights of Foreign Service Day 
will include a discussion of issues and 
programs of the Foreign Service of 
the *70s, by Mr. Macomber; seminars 
on current issues in foreign policy; 
luncheon in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room on the eighth floor; and a re- 
ception for the participants hosted by 
Secretary and Mrs. Rogers. 

Winners of the annual awards— 
the Foreign Service Cup “for the per- 
formance of signal service in the con- 
duct of the Foreign Affairs of the 
United States” and the DACOR Sil- 
ver Trophy for “distinction in the 
Foreign Service”—will be announced 
at the luncheon. 

Committee officials pointed out 
that topics for four seminars will be 
selected from a list of six. 


Foreign Service Day 


Topics now under consideration 
are: 
—International, political and se- 
curity implications of U.S. new eco- 
nomic policies. 

—1971 style of the Open Door 
policy: dangers and advantages of 
“triangularization” as compared with 
“polarization” of international secur- 
ity issues. 

—International aspects of popula- 
tion-environmental crises and correc- 
tive cooperative programs; implica- 
tions for developed and developing 
countries; effects on priorities of na- 
tional security issues of “Big Power” 
cooperation in behalf of security of 
mankind as a whole. 

—Oceans policy issues: territorial 
seas, overflight and passage; resources 
of continental shelf, margins, slopes, 
and deep seabeds; conservation and 
pollution. 

—SALT and conventional disarm- 
ament; prospects of these talks; im- 
plications of their failure for national 
security and solvency; implications 
for improvement of the quality of 
life, prospects of their success, in 
varying degrees, and freeing of re- 
sources for peaceful purposes. 

—Berlin, Ostpolitik, collective se- 
curity; dangers of “Brehznev doc- 
trine,” as related to dissidents in the 
Warsaw Pact area, and to Yugoslavia, 
Cuba, Chile, and other Communist- 
leaning countries; future of divided 
countries. 

Retired officers who expect to at- 
tend the luncheon were urged to send 
in their acceptances and checks as 
soon as possible. Checks may be sent 
to Mrs. Jordan, AFSA, 2101 E 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. Attendance will be limited to 
approximately 250 guests. 


$14,175 Willed to UN Scholarship Fund 


A check for $14,175, represent- 
ing the bulk of the estate of a 
California woman who wanted to 
support the efforts of the United 
Nations to maintain peace, has 
been presented to the Dag 
Hammarskjold Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund by Ambassador George 
Bush. 

Marie C. Stratton, of Los 
Angeles, who died on January 7, 
1970, willed the major part of her 
estate—through the U.S. Repre- 
sentative, at the UN—to the UN 


to “accomplish the goal of peace 
through the United Nations.” 

The Fund, established in 1961 
by the United Nations Corre- 
spondents Association, has brought 
24 young journalists—four an- 
nually in recent years—from the 
developing nations to New York 
to observe the UN in action and 
to improve their writing and re- 
porting skills. This year, the Fund 
is attempting to raise the value of 
its long-term investment portfolio 
to $100,000. 








AT SIGNING CEREMONY —Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey A. Gromyko, third from left, and Secretary Rogers sign the agree- 
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ments to reduce the risk of nuclear war and measures to improve direct communications between their countries at the signing | - 
ceremony in the International Conference Room on September 30. Looking on, from left, are Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy F,  ™ 
Dobrynin; Dmitri Kolesnik, Deputy Chief of the Legal Division, Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Charles |. Bevans, Assistant 

Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs; and Ambassador Gerard Smith, Director of ACDA. fo 


U.S., USSR Sign Agreements To Reduce Risk of Nuclear War | 


he United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

publics on September 30 signed agreements on meas- 
ures to reduce the risk of outbreak of nuclear war and on 
measures to improve the USA-USSR direct communi- 
cations link. 

Secretary Rogers signed for the United States and For- 
eign Minister Andrey A. Gromyko signed for the Soviet 
Union in a ceremony held at the Department. Their 
remarks follow: 


Opening Remarks by Secretary Rogers 


Mr. Minister, Excellencies, Distinguished Guests: 


We are pleased to have you join us today for this cere- 
mony to sign two Agreements concluded between the 
USSR and the United States. The first is an Agreement 
on Measures to Reduce the Risk of Outbreak of Nuclear 
War Between the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the second is an Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Measures to 
Improve the USA-USSR Direct Communications Link. 


I would like on this occasion to pay tribute to the 
delegations at the Strategic Arms Limitations Talks 
headed by Minister Semenov and Ambassador Gerard 
Smith, and their associates who worked on these Agree- 
ments. These men and many people who worked with 
them deserve special recognition for the achievement 
which is the occasion for this ceremony. 


(At this point the agreements were signed by Secretary 
Rogers and Foreign Minister Gromyko. ) 
Secretary Rogers: 

Men of goodwill have tried through the ages to elimi- 
nate the causes of war. Their efforts have in large part 


gone unrewarded. In our own era the awful specter of 
nuclear conflict has caused us to redouble our efforts as 
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we realize that continued failure to get at the root causes : 
of conflict could lead to world disaster. 

The agreements we have just signed reflect this new : 
: ; ned Wi 
imperative of the nuclear age. The obligations undertaken a 
today by the Soviet Union and the United States testify | of 


to their resolve that an accident or misunderstanding 
must not lead to a nuclear catastrophe. They represent ! 
realistic and concrete steps forward, taken in the spirit 5 
of the United Nations Charter, which declares the deter-| @i 
mination of its members to “save succeeding generations| 


from the scourge of war.” D 
I would like to emphasize two points in particular. : 
First, these agreements are in the interest of all nations. | ie 
The concern over-nuclear war is universal, and the agree- hi 
ments we have signed are in response to that concern. 4 
Second, the achievements we register today are proof x, 





of the advantages of a sober and realistic approach in 
dealing with arms control. We have long since learned 
that rhetoric is no substitute for concrete achievement. i} 
Our delegations have proceeded successfully on the prem- Fy} 
ise that what is needed is hard and realistic and persistent 
work on a practical and step-by-step basis. 


When the Delegations return to Vienna in November, 
they will continue their work to reach agreement om 
limiting antiballistic missile systems and on measures t0 
curb offensive strategic weapons in accordance with the 
understanding announced in Moscow and Washington 08 
May 20. Considerable progress has been made in this 
larger endeavor, but much remains to be done. 


As we enter into the next phase of negotiations, Mr 
Minister, we must intensify our efforts to reach agree 
ments to limit the means, as well as the risk, of wagil 
nuclear war. We shall strive toward this objective. I 
hereby reaffirm my country’s pledge, as expressed b 
President Nixon to continue to do all it can to brit 
about a “full generation of peace.” conti 
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It has given me a feeling of gratification to sign, on 
behalf of the Soviet Union, two agreements between our 
countries—on measures to be taken by both our nations 
to guard against the accidental or unauthorized use of 
nuclear weapons under their control, and on measures to 
improve the USSR-United States direct communications 
link through the use for this purpose of artificial Earth 
satellites. 


Both these agreements originated in the course of the 
Soviet-American strategic arms limitation talks. They 
represent, so to speak, the first tangible result of those 
negotiations which began in late 1969. 


True, the agreements signed today do not yet solve in 
any way the substance of the problem of limiting stra- 
tegic armaments. This task is still outstanding and the 
participants in the talks should seek ways to solve it. 


At the same time these agreements are steps in the 
right direction, since they serve to relax international 
tensions and reduce the risk of the outbreak of nuclear 
war. 


From this standpoint they are fully in accord with the 
foreign policy line of the Soviet Union and, in our view, 
they meet the interests of all nations and peoples. It is 
for this reason that the Soviet people welcome the agree- 
ments that were signed today, as an example of the fact 
that, given the mutual desire and good will, useful results 
can be achieved. 

I would like to express the hope that these agreements 
will be followed by other agreed steps resulting from the 
negotiations underway between, or with the participation 
of, our two countries. 
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VEINTIANE—Ambassador G. McMurtrie Godley cuts the rib- 
bon opening “Gallery, USA,” an exhibit of arts and crafts 
produced by Americans in Laos. With the Ambassador is Mrs. 


Harry Carr, President of the American Women’s Club, which 
presented the showing. 


SENIOR SEMINAR—Members and staff of the Fourteenth Senicr Seminar in Foreign Policy, which began August 16, at the For- 
eign Service Institute, are pictured above. From left to right, front row: William E. Knight, State; Seymour R. Bolten, Defense; 
Elizabeth J. Harper, State; Ambassador Elbert G. Mathews, Coordinator; Willard A. De Pree, Deputy Coordinator; Adolph 
Dubs, State; Colonel William E. Albright, Jr., USAF. Second row: Thomas P. Shoesmith, State; Captain John P. Sundberg, 
USN; Brian Bell, USIA; Colonel Charles A. Webster, USMC; William W. Clarke, Commerce; Donor M. Lion, AID; Colonel 
Joseph P. Kingston, USA; James N. Tull, USIA; Robert S. Watson, Treasury; Franklin A. Petrasek, CIA. Back row: Donn F. Bar- 
rett, Research Assistant; Harvey F. Nelson, Jr., State; Alexander S. C. Fuller, State; William F. Spengler, State; William J. Cun- 
ningham, State; David Shear, AID; Ralph H. Jefferson, Defense; Robert L. Burns, State; Robert K. Sherwood, State; Nicholas G. 
Andrews, State; Roger Kirk, State; Lewis D. Junior, State; Glenn A. Lehmann, AID; Brandon H. Grove, Jr., State; Kenneth K. 


Krogh, Agriculture; Donald Y. Gilmore, USIA. 
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SENATE APPROVAL SOUGHT 


President Nixon on Reversion of Okinawa to Japan 


President Nixon on September 21 
sent to the Senate for its advice and 
consent to ratification the Agreement 
between the United States and Japan 
concerning the Ryukyu Islands and 
the Daito Islands, signed at Washing- 
ton and Tokyo on June 17. The 
Agreement provides for reversion of 
Okinawa to Japan. In his message to 
the Senate, President Nixon said in 
part: 


When Prime Minister Sato arrived 
in Washington on November 19, 
1969, I observed that “whether peace 
survives in the last third of the cen- 
tury will depend more on what hap- 
pens in the Pacific than in any other 
area of the world.” I took that par- 
ticular occasion to emphasize this 
fact to the American people and to 
the world because of my strong feel- 
ing then, as now, that Japan, as one 
of the major powers in the Pacific 
area, will play a central role in deter- 
mining what happens in that vital 
region. 

Japan’s phenomenal economic 
growth represents a most significant 
development for us and for the other 
nations of the Pacific. Japan is now 
the third largest producer in the 
world and has developed with us the 
greatest transoceanic commerce in 
the history of mankind. 


The potential for cooperation be- 
tween our two economies, the world’s 
most productive and the world’s most 
dynamic, is clearly immense. For this 
among other reasons, Japan and the 
United States have a strong mutual 
interest in the peace and security of 
the Pacific area. 

This interest is recognized in our 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and 
Security, which both our countries 
recognize as a keystone of our secur- 
ity relationships in that part of the 
world. I think all Americans also 
realize that a close and friendly rela- 
tionship .between Japan and the 
United States is vital to building the 
peaceful and progressive world both 
of us want for all mankind. 

The problems involved in strength- 
ening the fabric of peace in Asia and 
the Pacific will undoubtedly be chal- 
lenging. But if Japan and the United 
States go separate ways, then this 
task would be incomparably more 


difficult. Whatever differences may 
arise between our nations on specific 
policy questions, it is essential that 
the basic nature of our relationship 
remain close and cordial. 

When Prime Minister Sato came 
to Washington in 1969, there was 
still one great unsettled issue between 
the United States and Japan arising 
out of World War II: the Okinawan 
question. Almost one million Japa- 
nese on Okinawa were still living 
under foreign administration nearly 
25 years after the end of the Second 
World War. 

This situation subjected the entire 
relationship with our major Asian 
ally to strain. It was clear that our 
continued administration of Okinawa 
was incompatible with the mature re- 
lationship which both we and Japan 
recognized as the only possible basis 
for lasting cooperation between na- 
tions, especially between two great 
world powers such as the United 
States and Japan. 

The Prime Minister and I there- 
fore agreed that our two Govern- 
ments would immediately enter into 
consultations concerning specific ar- 
rangements for accomplishing the 
early reversion of Okinawa to Japan. 
We determined that it was essential 
for this to be done without detriment 
to the security of the Far East, in- 
cluding Japan. 

We further agreed that the consul- 
tations should be concluded as 
quickly as possible with a view to ac- 
complishing the reversion during 
1972, provided that agreement could 
be reached on the terms and condi- 
tions of the reversion and that the 
necessary legislative support in both 
countries could be secured. 

In undertaking these negotiations, 
the United States recognized, as a 
matter of basic principle, that it was 
consistent with neither our national 
character nor our national interest to 
continue to administer a territory 
which has been historically connected 
with Japan and whose people desire 
to rejoin their mother country. 

Japan recognized that the presence 
of United States forces in the Far 
East constituted a mainstay for the 
stability of the area, and that the se- 
curity of countries in the Far East 
was a matter of serious concern for 


Japan. More specifically, Japan rec- 
ognized that United States forces in 
Okinawa played a vital role in the 
present situation in the Far East and 
agreed that the United States would 
retain, under the terms of the Treaty 
of Mutual Cooperation and Security, 
such military facilities and areas in 
Okinawa as required in the mutual 
security of both countries. 

After intensive negotiations, agree- 
ment was reached on the terms and 
conditions for reversion and _ the 
Agreement which I now commend to 
the Senate was signed on June 17, 
1971. 


This Agreement is founded upon 
the common security interests which 
are reflected in the United States- 
Japan Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security signed in 1960 and in 
the Communique which Prime Min- 
ister Sato and I jointly issued on No- 
vember 21, 1969. The Agreement 
stipulates that, even after reversion, 
the Mutual Security Treaty and re- 
lated arrangements, such as the Status 


of Forces Agreement of 1960, will ; 


apply to Okinawa without modifica- 
tion. The same will be true of the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation, signed in 1953. 


The new Agreement provides that 
after reversion Japan will grant the 
United States the use of facilities and 
areas in the Ryukyus in accordance 
with the Mutual Security Treaty of 
1960 and its related arrangements, 
such as the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment. This means that the United 
States will continue to have the use 
of bases in Okinawa necessary for 
carrying out our mutual security com- 
mitments to Japan and for maintain- 
ing peace in the Far East. 


Under this Agreement, these facil- 
ities will be provided to us on the 
same terms as those now available 


to us in Japan. After reversion, 4 | 


sovereign ‘friendly government will 
give us permission to maintain these 
facilities in the Ryukyus, as in Japan, 
in recognition of mutual security in- 
terests. This is the only sound basis 
for long-term cooperation and I am 
convinced that it will enable us effec- 


tively to protect our own security in- FW. 


terests. 
The Agreement and related ar- 
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jrangements also deal with other im- 
|portant matters. They provide for ap- 
propriate payment to the United 
States for assets to be transferred to 
the Government of Japan and for 
certain costs which will be involved 
in in connection with reversion. 

' They provide protection for United 
; States business and professional in- 
terests in Okinawa after reversion. 


a They transfer to Japan responsibility 
n the | the immediate defense of the 
2 and Ryukyus, which will result in sub- 
vould | stantial savings for the United States, 
rreaty in terms of both budget and foreign 
surity exchange. 
as fe In summary, then, I am strongly 
vutual convinced that this Agreement is in 
the best interests of both countries. 
It meets United States security needs 
agree- and it places our relationship with 
S an¢ our major Asian ally on a more 
1 the sound and enduring basis. It fulfills 
end {0 | jong-held aspirations of the Japanese 
1¢ 17, — people, including the people of Okin- 
awa, for the reunification of these 
upon jslands with Japan. 
which _[ believe the return of Okinawa to 
States- Japanese administration will be one 
ration of the most important accomplish- 
= ments of our postwar policy in the 
> Min- 


in- Far East. It should enhance the pros- 
m No- pects for peace and stability in that 
ement area, and it is essential to the con- 
ersion, tinuation of friendly and productive 
nd re- relations between the United States 
Status and Japan. I therefore urge that the 
O, will ; Senate give its early and favorable 
xdifica- consideration to this Agreement so 
of the that reversion can take place during 
ce and | 1972, 
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yrdance 
-ments, 
Agree- —§ NAHA, OKINAWA — Foreign 
United | Service Officers played a significant 


the use | part in the recently completed Oper- 


ary for jation Red Hat, the Army’s removal 
ty COM- of toxic chemical munitions from 
aintain- 





Okinawa. 

Three Foreign Service Officers are 
‘e facil- | assigned to the Liaison Department 
on the ic the United States Civil Administra- 
vailable | tion of the Ryukyu Islands (USCAR) 
sion, a |Which is headed by Civil Administra- 
nt will }tor Robert A. Fearey (FSO~-1). 
in these | Engaged in planning sessions, 
| Japan, Pbriefings, and day-to-day field liaison 
rity in- with Ryukyuan officials to dispel op- 
id basis fposition along the route of the move 
d I am were William Clark, Jr., USCAR 
1s effec- fLiaison Department Director; John 
urity in- |W. Campbell, Deputy Departmeht 
Director; and FSO Lawrence F. Far- 
» International Relations Officer. 
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AWAITING LAST CONVOY—FSO John F. Knowles, left, Political Adviser to the 


‘W Ea 


High Commissioner of the Ryukyu Islands, is shown with Civil Administrator Robert 
A. Fearey and Lieutenant General James B. Lampert, High Commissioner, just prior 


to passage of the final Red Hat convoy. 





BI-NATIONAL EFFORT—FSO Lawrence F. Farrar, International Relations Officer, 
left, and FSO William Clark, Jr., Director of the USCAR Liaison Department, right, 
are shown with Osami Oshima, Director of the Government of the Ryukyus Red 
Hat Field Office, in front of a communications van. 


The Political Adviser to the High 
Commissioner of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands, FSO John F. Knowles, assisted 
the High Commissioner throughout 
the many months of preparation and 
execution of the operation, particu- 
larly in liaison with the Japanese 
Government which afforded support 
to the project. 

After exfensive preparation de- 
signed to provide maximum safety, 


the first Red Hat convoy rolled out 
of the Chibana Ammunition Depot 
on July 15 to Tengan Pier where the 
munitions were loaded aboard ship 
for transfer to Johnston Island. Ex- 
cept for interruptions occasioned by 
typhoon warnings and loading re- 
quirements, the convoys continued on 
a daily basis until September 9 when 
the last of five ships used in the oper- 
ation was loaded. 
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FY-72 BUDGET HEARING 





The Secretary’s Statement on Foreign Assistance | 


Following is the text of a statement made by Secretary 
Rogers before the Foreign Operations Subcommittee of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on September 8. 


| would like today to underline the importance of Ameri- 
ca’s continuing commitment to foreign assistance and 
to ask the support of this Committee for the fiscal 1972 
budget request for the U.S. bilateral development and 
security assistance programs. 

Our total request is $3.3 billion. We are asking $1 
billion, 216 million for development assistance related 
activities; $882 million for economic supporting assist- 
ance, the President’s contingency fund, and administra- 
tive expenses; $705 million for grant military assistance; 
and $510 million for foreign military credit sales. 


A NEW APPROACH IN A CHANGING WORLD 


The last two months have seen two major develop- 
ments in United States policy: the announcement of 
President Nixon’s trip to mainland China and the Presi- 
dent’s action to curb inflation and unemployment and to 
put the U.S. economy on a truly competitive basis with 
the economies of other developed countries. 

They are an outgrowth of the approach to the realities 
of the Seventies which the President has pursued since 
the day he took office—to seek, with our adversaries, an 
improved relationship through negotiation; to seek with 
our partners, a relationship based on a more equitable 
sharing of burdens. 

In this new era—an era of negotiation, an era of 
transition to greater responsibility on the part of friends 
and allies—it is appropriate to review the basic relevance 
of the U.S. commitment to foreign aid, which has won 
the support of 5 Presidents and 13 Congresses. 

This nation’s past commitments to foreign aid have 
helped to create the conditions which now make it possi- 
ble for others to play a more responsible and active role 
in international affairs. The Marshall Plan’s contribution 
to the regeneration of the countries of Western Europe 
helped put them in a position to contribute more to the 
common defense and to assistance for less developed 
countries. Our assistance to Asian countries has helped 
lead to significant economic advances in many of them, 
thus encouraging the self-reliance which makes the Nixon 
Doctrine—and our troop withdrawals—viable policy. 

But even if an American commitment to foreign aid 
was relevant in the past, making it possible for other 
countries to do more today, the question was raised: how 
relevant is it in the new conditions of today? In response 
to a Congressional call for a review of our foreign 
assistance and to his own desire for a thorough review, 
President Nixon appointed a task force on foreign aid, 
chaired by Rudolph Peterson. After a thorough consider- 
ation of its findings, the President reached three funda- 
mental conclusions. 

First, with two-thirds of the world’s people still living 
in less developed countries, it is neither right nor wise for 
the United States to diminish its commitment to develop- 
ment. 

Second, during a period marked by negotiation and by 
a growing assumption of defense responsibilities by oth- 
ers, a continued commitment to security assistance is 
essential. Such a commitment helps our friends maintain 


and increase their own security capabilities and raises the! 
threshold at which our treaty commitments might be in. 
voked. 

Third, the new conditions of this decade require a 
fundamental reorganization of our assistance efforts. 

The legislation containing that reorganization is now) 
before the Congress. It embodies our new approach to! 
foreign aid. I want briefly to explain that approach. i 

The most important of our proposed changes is the 
separation of development and security assistance. This) 
separation would help us clarify the purposes of our 
assistance efforts and ensure that they flow directly from 
our overall foreign policy. 

Our new approach also emphasizes the initiatives of 
developing countries in determining their own needs, 
This emphasis is intended both to recognize and to en- 
courage their growing self-reliance. 

Finally, our new assistance policy places increased re- 
liance on multilateral organizations to design and admin- 
ister development programs. This reliance recognizes the 
greater contribution of other donors and the strengthened 
capabilities—both present and anticipated—of the inter- 
national organizations. 

We would hope that the legislation introducing these! 
reforms could be passed in the present session of Con- 
gress. We recognize, however, that more time may be 
needed for detailed consideration of the President’s pro- 
posals. We hope that early action will be possible on the 
reorganization of security assistance as proposed in the 
International Security Assistance Act. That bill proposes 
a major administrative change within the State Depart; 
ment to assist the Secretary of State in exercising his 
responsibility for continuous supervision and general 
direction of security assistance programs. We are grati- 
fied that HR 9910, the extension of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 passed by the House August 3, con- 
tains a key element of our own proposals—the creation, 
within the State Department of a high-level coordinator 
for Security Assistance. 

We are also gratified that, although the House bill did 
not treat the other elements of the President’s reorganiza- 
tion proposals, it did set authorization levels which art 
consistent with those requested by the President. 


SECURITY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Chairman, I turn now to our specific appropria 
tion request for security assistance. 

Our total request for new obligational authority for 
security assistance in FY 1972 is about $2 billion. O! 
this total, $705 million is for military grant assistance, 
$510 million for credit sales, and $778 million for eco 
nomic supporting assistance. 

Our security assistance is heavily concentrated in two 
areas where we have direct security interests and respot) 
sibilities—East Asia and the Middle east. 

This program is an essential element of the Nixon Doe 
trine’s emphasis on the primary responsibility of each 
nation for its own security. Thus a major objective of ow 
aid is to provide a foundation of stability during th 
adjustment period. 

The adjustment is greatest among East Asian cout 
tries, from which the United States has withdraw) 
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388,000 troops since January 1969. Over 60 percent of 
our grant military assistance is proposed for Korea and 
Cambodia, and over 90 percent of our economic sup- 
porting assistance is proposed for Viet-Nam, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Thailand. 

The $239 million proposed for Korea represents our 
largest single request for grant military assistance. This 
program perhaps more clearly than any other reflects the 
governing idea of the Nixon Doctrine. We have had 
major forces stationed in Korea for two decades, and we 
have provided substantial amounts of aid. Now a shift is 
taking place. The Korean economy has been making 
steady advances, and we have withdrawn a third of our 
troops. The present program of assistance is intended to 
modernize equipment to enable the Korean forces to 
maintain the defenses necessary for peace, stability, and 
continued growth. 

Our request for $200 million in grant military assist- 
ance for Cambodia is based on our estimate of what that 
country needs to defend itself against the North Vietnam- 
ese. Cambodia has borne remarkably well the strains of 
the past year. Its courageous defense efforts are protect- 
ing the process of Vietnamization and the withdrawal of 
our forces. 

The $565 million of economic supporting assistance 
we are asking for Viet-Nam and the $201 million for 
Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand are intended to provide 
an economic base for those countries’ defense efforts. 
The increase in assistance to Viet-Nam is needed to 
offset the economic impact of the reduction in U.S. mili- 
tary expenditures as our troops are withdrawn. 

A second major objective of our security assistance 
program is to preserve the balance of military power in 
the Middle East while urging the parties to reach a nego- 
tiated settlement. We are thus requesting substantial as- 
sistance, mostly in the form of credit, for Israel and 
certain Arab countries. 

A third objective of our security assistance is to 
strengthen the southern flank of NATO at a time of 
increased Soviet military presence in the Middle East and 
the Mediterranean. Our requests for $100 million in 
grant assistance to Turkey and for $20 million in grant 
aid and $60 million in credits for Greece support this 
objective. 

The House, in passing the foreign aid authorization 
bill, included a restrictive amendment to the request for 
Greece. We regret the failure of the Greek regime to 
move more rapidly toward a return to representative 
government, and we have made our disappointment clear 
to the Greek government on a number of occasions. 
Nevertheless, we believe strongly that US and NATO 
security interests warrant an assistance program for 
Greece at the level we have requested. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Our bilateral development assistance request for new 
appropriations totals $1 billion, 216 million. In our two 
decades of development lending, during which we have 
loaned over $15 billion, less than one-half of one percent 
of these loans has ever been in default. That fact illus- 
trates the businesslike basis on which this key element of 
our development assistance program operates. 

The thrust of our current development programs dif- 
fers with the area and the country. 

In Latin America our bilateral programs call for $405 
million, with emphasis on education and agriculture. In 

area particularly we are givihg increasing emphasis 
to working through international institutions, and ‘in re- 
cent years the World Bank and the Inter-American De- 
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velopment Bank have together lent roughly three times as 
much as AID. 

In Africa our involvement has historically been less, 
and our support levels correspondingly more moderate. 
Here the $160 million requested would be provided 
largely within a multilateral framework of World Bank 
consultative groups and African regional organizations. 

The current East Asian picture is marked by the rise 
of Japan as a significant donor, a role which we would 
like to see enlarged. We now provide development assist- 
ance on an individual basis for only three countries—In- 
donesia, Korea, and the Philippines. Of our total request 
for the region of $174 million, they would receive $161 
million, largely for agriculture and for population and 
health programs. 

Our development assistance request of $407 million 
for the Near East and South Asia is concentrated on six 
countries, with over 50 percent—$230 million—slated 
for India. 

It is important to continue to support India’s develop- 
ment needs. India’s substantial progress in agriculture, 
family planning, education, and industria! development 
should not be slowed because of the extraordinary finan- 
cial burdens imposed by the needs of the eight million 
Pakistani refugees now in India for whom we have al- 
ready provided over $70 million in relief assistance. 

The United States has been in the forefront of humani- 
tarian efforts, conducted through the United Nations, to 
deal with the tragic problem of the Pakistani refugees 
and to reduce the danger of famine in East Pakistan. We 
have contributed over $50 million in food and other relief 
assistance to East Pakistan and will provide other hu- 
manitarian assistance as required. 

House bill HR 9910 places conditions on the use of 
the $118 million development assistance request for Pak- 
istan. Of this request development loans total $110 mil- 
lion. The rest is for technical assistance projects now in 
progress in both East and West Pakistan, for which we 
will need funds from the fiscal 1972 budget. 

We have urged the government of Pakistan to make 
every effort to create the conditions that will lead to the 
return of the refugees and will permit resumption of an 
effective overall development program. When conditions 
‘warrant, we will need to move, in concert with others, 
beyond immediate relief to reconstruction efforts to ena- 
ble the people of East Pakistan to resume productive 
activities in agriculture and industry. To permit us to 
respond promptly for the benefit of all Pakistan’s people, 
I urge Congressional approval of our full development 
assistance request without restrictions. I ask you also to 
appropriate the full $100 million specially authorized by 
the House-passed bill, HR 9910, for Pakistan relief. 


MULTILATERAL INSTITUTIONS 


I would like now to turn briefly to two important 
subjects reflecting the increasing emphasis our assistance 
poiicy is placing on multilateral institutions. 

First, I want to note the importance of our develop- 
ment assistance request for $168 million for international 
organizations including $141 million for UN-related ac- 
tivities and $27 million for the Indus Basin Development 
Fund. Through such organizations we are able to sup- 
port high priority objectives requiring world-wide efforts, 
such as drug control, population, and the care of refu- 
gees. 

Second, let me underline the significance we attach to 
U.S. contributions to the international lending organiza- 
tions. Through them we share the burden of foreign 
assistance with other donors. For example, in the case of 
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the International Development Association, for every two 
dollars we put in, other donors put in three. We look 
increasingly to such institutions to provide the general 
framework within which our bilateral programs will oper- 
ate. 

Our contribution, along with that of other nations, is 
essential to help finance development projects on terms 
which the poorest countries can afford. The appropria- 
tions request now before you includes contributions for 
the Fund for Special Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the Special Funds of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank, and the Third Replenishment of the 
International Development Association. 

The IDA replenishment is particularly relevant, since 
it cannot take effect until at least two thirds of pledged 
contributions, including that of the United States, become 
effective. In order to enable IDA to continue lending, 
other donors have voluntarily accelerated their contribu- 
tions. I hope that the Congress will not make it necessary 
for IDA long to continue on borrowed funds. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Finally, I ask this committee’s support of the $100 
million appropriation we have requested for the Presi- 
dent’s foreign assistance contingency fund. Flexibility is 


necessary to meet natural disasters and emergency secur- 
ity requirements. Last year, for example, we were called 
on to meet emergencies of a humanitarian nature in 
Jordan, the Philippines, Romania, and Pakistan. 


THE CONTINUING NEED FOR FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by emphasizing three 
basic points. 

The first is that foreign assistance has proven its 
worth, helping less developed countries over the last two 
decades to achieve a five percent increase per year in 
gross national product. 

The second is that, despite this progress, the need 
remains great—by 1980 the low-income countries will 
account for three-fourths of the world’s population but 
only a fifth of its income. 

The third is that the United States, while still the 
largest single donor, has now slipped to 12th if aid is 
reckoned as a percentage of gross national product. Nine 
countries which we helped under the Marshall Plan now 
give more aid proportionately than we do. 


With those three points in mind, I urge this committee | 
to support our fiscal 1972 assistance program at the | 


levels we have proposed. 
Thank you. 


ECOSOC DELEGATES—Members of the U.S. Delegation to the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council ([A-ECOSOC), held in Panama September 10-20, pause for a photo: (left to right) Paul Ferree, Depar- 
ment of Agriculture; Richard Morefield, USOAS; Dwight Ambach (partially hidden), ARA/ECP; Daniel Szabo, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs; Jack Heller, LA/DP; Richard Brown, ARA/LA (partially hidden); Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs Nathaniel D. Samuels, who led the Delegation; Louis Mark, American Embassy, Panama; 
Charles A. Meyer, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs; John C. Leary, E; Herman Kleine, Deputy U.S. Coor- 
dinator for the Alliance for Progress; Michael Miller, Council of the Americas observer; and Ambassador Douglas Henderson, 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the Organization of American States. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury John R. Petty, also 


a member of the Delegation, was not present for the photo. 
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MOVE AGAINST DRUG ABUSE 





Secretary Heads Committee on International Narcotics Control 


President Nixon has established a 
Cabinet Committee on International 
Narcotics Control and has named 
Secretary Rogers as Chairman. 

Other members include Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell, Secretary 
of Defense Melvin R. Laird, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John B. Con- 
nally, Jr., Ambassador George Bush, 
US. Representative to the United 


} Nations, and Richard Helms, Direc- 


tor of the Central 
Agency. 

The Cabinet Committee will be 
supported by a Working Group to be 
comprised of personnel from each of 
the concerned agencies. Egil Krogh, 
Jr., Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Domestic Affairs, will serve as 
Executive Director of the Cabinet 
Committee and Chairman of the 
Working Group. 

In a memorandum to Secretary 

, Rogers on September 7 outlining the 
| duties of the new Committee, the 

President wrote: 

“Drug abuse, particularly narcotics 

_ addiction, has grown to crisis propor- 
tions in the last several years in the 

United States. It is imperative that 
| the illicit flow of narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs into this country be 
stopped as soon as possible. In order 
most effectively to coordinate this ef- 
fort, which encompasses diplomatic, 
intelligence, and law enforcement 
| functions, I am hereby establishing a 

Cabinet Committee on International 

Narcotics Control... . 

_ “The Cabinet Committee shall be 
; tesponsible for the formulation and 
coordination of all policies of the 
| Federal Government relating to the 
goal of curtailing and eventually elim- 
mating the flow of illegal narcotics 
and dangerous drugs into the United 
from abroad,” the President 
continued. 

“To the maximum extent permitted 

by law, Federal officers and Federal 
ents and agencies shall coop- 
trate with the Cabinet Committee in 

Carrying out its functions under this 

ive and shall comply with the 

Policies, guidelines, standards, and 

procedures prescribed by the Cabinet 

Committee: 

“More specifically, the Cabinet 
Committee shal!— 

“(1) develop comprehensive plans 
and programs for the implementation 
of these policies; 

“(2) assure that all diplomatic, in- 
telligence, and Federal law enforce- 
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Intelligence 
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ment programs and activities of inter- 
national scope are properly coor- 
dinated; 

“(3) evaluate all such programs 
and activities and their implementa- 
tion; 

“(4) make recommendations to 
the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget concerning pro- 
posed funding of such programs; and 

“(3) report to the President, from 
time to time, concerning the forego- 
ing.” 
At a press conference in the White 
House on September 7 Secretary 
Rogers lauded the President’s action 
as “the most important step that has 
been taken in the field of control of 
drugs in the international sphere.” 

The Secretary added: 

“The President, as you know, feels 
that this is a major problem not only 
for the United States but for the in- 
ternational community, and after the 
meeting that he held of top people in 
Government, including the Ambassa- 
dors from some of the nations princi- 
pally involved, he formed this Cabi- 
net Committee. 

“We have had three ad hoc meet- 
ings since that time. We have been 
pleased at the results that have been 
achieved so far. So our purpose is to 
focus as much attention as we can on 
this problem both domestically and 
internationally, and to attempt in 
every possible way to enlist the inter- 
national community in support of this 
program to control drugs. 

“I mentioned that we have had 


some successes. I will not go into 
great detail, but I will say in the case 
of Turkey that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has moved to implement its de- 
cision to ban opium production and 
eliminate opium smuggling. It has re- 
cently passed a strict licensing law 
needed to control the final year of 
opium production and has made ex- 
cellent progress in collecting this 
year’s harvest. So far, the collection 
or purchases of the opium has more 
than doubled that of last year. 


“Also, in the case of Thailand, we 
have issued a joint statement with the 
Thai Government on control of drugs 
and we are presently considering a 
bilateral program with Thailand. 

“In the case of Laos, a law has 
been passed to outlaw trafficking, and 
it has passed the Lower House of the 
National Assembly and is presently 
being given consideration by the 
King’s Council. We believe that that 
law will be passed and we think it 
will be very helpful in the control of 
drug traffic in Laos. 

“In addition, Ambassador Popper, 
who is our Ambassador in Cyprus, 
has visited well over 20 other coun- 
tries to enlist their support in this ef- 
fort. 

“So I will say in conclusion that 
we think this is the most major effort 
ever made to control traffic in drugs 
and international traffic. We think it 
will succeed and we are going to do 
everything that we can in the Govern- 
ment to see that it does succeed.” 


Under Secretary Attends NATO Meeting 


Under Secretary John Irwin, II, 
headed the United States Delegation 
to the Deputy Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization which was held in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, October 5-6. 

Prior to the meeting he visited The 
Hague on October 4 where he met 
with Prime Minister Barend Biesheu- 
vel, Minister of Defense Hans De 
Koster, and State Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs Tjerk Westerterp. While 
in Brussels he met with Acting For- 
eign Minister Henrik Fayat. The 
Under Secretary also called on the 
President of the Commission of the 
European Communities, Franco 
Maria Malfatti. 

Following the conclusion of the 
Deputy Foreign Ministers’ Meeting, 


the Under Secretary traveled to Bonn 
October 6. He called on Foreign Min- 
ister Walter Scheel as well as other 
Officials. He arrived in Berlin October 
7 where he met with Governing 
Mayor Klaus Schuetz. 

On October 8-9, the Under Sec- 
retary was in Rome where he met 
with Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs Angelo Salizzoni and other 
Officials. He visited Paris October 
10-12 for meetings with French offi- 
cials including calls on Prime Minis- 
ter Chaban-Delmas, Foreign Minister 
Maurice Schumann, and Defense 
Minister Michel Debre. He also 
visited the United States Delegation 
to the Viet-Nam talks. 

The Under Secretary departed Oc- 
tober 3 for The Hague and returned 
to Washington on October 12. 





SENIOR FSO SELECTION BOARDS—Members of Boards | and II, whose full names and titles are listed elsewhere on next 
page, are shown with Department officials. From left to right: Mr. Cargo; Mr. Beaudry; Henry Loomis, Deputy Director, 
USIA; Ambassedor King; Ambassador Calhoun; Mr. Calderhead; Miss Allan; Mr. Moore; William B. Macomber, Jr., Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management; Robert P. Simpson, Director of the Office of International Commercial Relations, | 
Department of Commerce; Miss Wilkowski; Mr. Baran; Ambassador Unger; Mr. Phillips; Ambassdor Stoessel; William O. 
Hall, Director General of the Foreign Service; and Mr. Giddens. 


FS Selection Boards Convene to Review Performance Records 


Foreign Service Staff Officer Selec- 
tion Boards convened on September 
15 and Senior Foreign Service Officer 
Boards convened on September 20 to 
review performance records and rec- 
ommend officers for promotion. It is 


anticipated that mid-career Foreign 
Service Officer Boards which will con- 
sider FSO’s in classes 3, 4, and 5 will 
convene in late October. 

Precepts for the Staff Officer Selec- 
tion Boards are contained in Foreign 


Affairs Manual Circular 584 of Sep- 
tember 8, 1971. Precepts for the } 
Senior FSO Boards are contained in 
Foreign Affairs Manual Circular 585 
of September 21, 1971; precepts for ' 

f 


FSSO SELECTION BOARDS—Members of the FSSO Staff Officer Boards, whose full names and titles are listed elsewhere on 


next page, pose for a group photo with Department officials. Seated, left to right: Mary S. Olmsted, Special Assistant to 
the Director General of the Foreign Service; G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security; Dr. George 
Mishtowt, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Medical Services; William N. Dale, Deputy Administrator, Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs; William O. Hall, Director General of the Foreign Service; Robert C. Brewster, Deputy Director General 
of the Foreign Service and Director of Personnel; Phillip H. Burris, Chief of the Performance Evaluation Division; William 
H. Goodman, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Communications; Earl D. Sohm, Deputy Director for Career Counseling and 
Assignments; Mr. Carey. Standing, left to right: Mr. Robert; Mr. Day; Mr. Peters; Miss Child; Mr. McCabe; Miss Prokopo- 
vitsh; Mr. Rav; Mr. Kuhn; Mr. Pinckney; Miss Ostrander; and Mr. Sega. 
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the mid-career Boards are under 
preparation. 

FSO’s in classes 7 and 8 as well as 

certain FSR’s in these classes will be 
considered by Boards separately con- 
yened and FSO-6’s eligible for pro- 
Motion under the new “threshold” 
procedures are now meeting with 
threshold panels. A Review Board 
will meet in the near future to ex- 
amine performance files and memo- 
fanda prepared by the panels. The 
Board will rank-order FSO-6’s for 
promotion on a functional basis. For- 
eign Affairs Specialists (FSR’s with 
‘unlimited tenure) will also be consid- 
"ered by separate Boards. 
Foreign Service Staff Officer Boards 
are examining officers by functional 
| categories as described in the August 
"NEWSLETTER. All officers who were 
| appointed or promoted to their pres- 
ent class prior to September 15, 1971 
are being considered by the four 
FSSO Boards. 






























at a special convening ceremony. Wil- 
liam N. Dale, Deputy Administrator, 
Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs; G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Security; William 
H. Goodman, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Communications; and Dr. 
George Mishtowt, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Medical Services, joined 
Ambassador Hall in welcoming the 
Board members. Board members 
were sworn in by Hampton Davis, 
Assistant Chief of Protocol. 

The Senior FSO Boards were wel- 
comed by William B. Macomber, Jr., 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment, and by Ambassador Hall in the 
Thomas Jefferson Room. Mr. Ma- 
comber expressed his appreciation 
and that of Secretary Rogers to the 
Board members for their willingness 
to serve and stressed the importance 
of their assignment in enabling the 
Service to meet the new demands 
levied upon it. In particular, he em- 





rector, Ambassador William O. Hall, Di- phasized the need for strong leader- 
, Dep- rector General of the Foreign Service, ship and managerial talent in the 
a ; welcomed the FSSO Board members _ senior ranks of the Service. 
am VU. 
5 Significant Changes in Recruitment 
’ 

f Sep- Of FSO’s and FSIO’s, for State, USIA 
or the } 
ned in The Department last month an-_ the ages of 21 and 54. Twenty-year- 

585 nounced that significant changes are olds who have successfully completed 
- , being made this year in the system of their junior year in college are also 
pts for selecting new Foreign Service Officers eligible to take the Foreign Service 


for both the Department and the U.S. 
Information Agency (USIA) as a re- 
sult of the recent management reform 
program. 

Under the new recruitment pro- 
gram, the Department is making a 
special effort to attract older candi- 
dates interested in economic, com- 
mercial and administrative work. In 
addition to waiving the maximum age 
limit of 31, the Department is em- 
phasizing its open employment pol- 
ity, especially in the recruitment of 
women and members of minorities as 
Foreign Service and USIA Informa- 
tion Officers. 

In commenting on the new 
‘thanges, Secretary Rogers said, “To 
Solve the complex and difficult prob- 
lems of the 1970’s, we must not only 
Meet the need for specialization but 
the need for a more representative 
Foreign Service—one that more 
effectively reflects the diversity of this 
country. We will be actively recruit- 
ing more women, more blacks and 
members of other minority groups, to 
tepresent this country abroad.” , 

_ The Foreign Service Officer corps 
8 now open to U.S. citizens between 
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written examination, the first step in 
the selection process. 


FSO Examination Open 
To Qualified Wives 

Many wives of Foreign Service Of- 
ficers have questioned whether they 
are eligible to take the Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer examination. The Depart- 
ment welcomes applications from in- 
terested wives who meet the age and 
citizenship requirements as described 
in the examination booklet. 

The next examination will be De- 
cember 7, and the deadline for filing 
applications is October 31. The book- 
let describing careers in the Foreign 
Service and containing application 
cards can be obtained from the Board 
of Examiners. 


Governors Visit Soviet Union 


A delegation of Governors repre- 
enting the U.S. National Governors’ 
Conference visited the Soviet Union 
for nine days this month, and a corre- 
sponding group of Soviet officials will 
make a return visit to this country 
next spring. 


FSSO BOARDS 
Board A 


(General Administration, General 
Services, FBO, Miscellaneous) 


Leroy F. Day, Bureau of African 
Affairs, Chairman; Samuel M. Pinck- 
ney, Board of Examiners for the For- 
eign Service; Lawrence J. Robert, 
General Services Officer, Vienna. 


Board B 


(Budget and Fiscal, Personnel, 
Medical) 


Robert Y. Carey, formerly Admin- 
istrative Officer, Montevideo, Chair- 
man; Anthony Sega, Office of Refu- 
gee and Migration Affairs; Ann Child, 
Budget and Fiscal Officer, Athens. 


Board C 
(Consular and Security) 


John L. Kuhn, Counselor for Con- 
sular Affairs, Rome, Chairman; David 
McCabe, Foreign Operations Divi- 
sion, SY; Nancy Ostrander, Visa 
Office. 


Board D 


(Communications and Records 
and Couriers) 


Donald E. Rau, Administrative 
Officer, Bern, Chairman; Imelda Pro- 
kopovitsh, OPR/ASD; Edward L. 
Peters, Office of Communications. 


FSO BOARDS 
Board I 


Leonard Unger, Ambassador to 
Thailand, Chairman; Walter J. Stoes- 
sel, Jr., Ambassador to Poland; John 
A. Calhoun, Ambassador to Tunisia; 
William J. Cargo, Director of Plan- 
ning and Coordination Staff, $/PC; 
Kenneth Giddens, Director, Voice of 
America, USIA; Virginia Allan, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, Cahalan Drug 
Stores, Wyandotte, Michigan (Public 
Member). 


Board II 


Spencer M. King, Ambassador to 
Guyana, Chairman; Robert W. 
Moore, Country Director, EA/IND; 
Jean Wilkowski, Economic Minister/ 
Counselor, Rome; William D. Cal- 
derhead, Executive Director, EA; 
Robert M. Beaudry, Country Direc- 
tor, EUR/AIS; Saul Baran, Deputy 
Director, Office of International Trade 
Promotion, Commerce; Wesley A. 
Phillips, Jr., President of Callender, 
Inc., Portland, Oregon (Public Mem- 
ber). 






The nine officers nominated by 
President Nixon on September 8 to 
the rank of Career Minister include 
seven Ambassadors, all career For- 
eign Service officers. The other two 
nominees are veterans of the US. In- 
formation Agency. 

The class of Career Minister was 
established by the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. Those who achieve the 
rank, the Department has said, are 
deemed “capable of carrying out any 
assignment involving U.S. foreign af- 
fairs anywhere in the world.” 

Nominated for the rank of Career 
Minister in the Foreign Service were: 

L. Dean Brown, Ambassador to 
Jordan and former Ambassador to 
Senegal and The Gambia. Ambassa- 
dor Brown also held assignments as 
Deputy Director of the Office of West- 
ern European Affairs; Director of the 
Office of Central African Affairs; and 
Country Director for Congo (Kin- 
shasa), Country Director for Congo 
(Brazzaville), Rwanda, Burundi, Mal- 
agasy Republic, and Mauritius. 

Nathaniel Davis, Ambassador to 
Chile, former Ambassador to Guate- 
mala, and former Minister to Bul- 
garia. Ambassador Davis has served 
as Officer in Charge of Soviet Affairs 
in the Department; Deputy Associate 
Director for Program Development 
and Operations for the Peace Corps; 
and member of the Senior Staff of the 
National Security Council. 

Hermann F. Eilts, on detail to the 
Department of Defense. Mr. Eilts is 
a former Ambassador to Saudi Ara- 
bia. He has also held assignments as 
Officer in Charge of Arab Peninsular 
Affairs; Political Officer in London; 
and Deputy Chief of Mission and 
Counselor in Tripoli. 

Joseph A. Greenwald, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
in Paris, with the personal rank of 
Ambassador. He served as Acting As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs in 1969. Ambassador Greenwald 
also held assignments as Director of 
International Trade in the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs and Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretarv for International Trade 
Policv and Economic Defense. 

Philip C. Habib, Ambassador to 
Korea and former Acting Head of the 
US. Delegation at the Paris meetings 
on Viet-Nam. He also served as Se- 
nior Adviser, with the personal rank 
of Ambassador, at the Paris meetings. 
From 1967 to 1969 he was Deputy 





7 Ambassadors Nominated to Rank of Career Minister| 


Assistant Secretary in the Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 
Joseph J. Jova, Permanent U.S. 
Representative to the Organization of 
American States, with the rank of 
Ambassador, and former Ambassador 
to Honduras. His experience includes 
service as Officer in Charge of French- 
Iberian Affairs; Chief of the Person- 
nel Operations Division in the De- 
partment; and Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion and Counselor in Santiago, Chile. 


Mr. Brown 








Mr. Eilts Mr. Greenwald 







Mr. Habib 


Mr. Vance 


Sheldon B. Vance, Ambassador to | 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo | 
(Kinshasa) and former Ambassador 
to Chad. Ambassador Vance has) 
served as Director of the Office of 
Central African Affairs; Deputy Chief 
of Mission at Addis Ababa; and as 
a Senior Foreign Service Inspector. 

Nominated for Career Minister for 
Information: 

Burnett F. Anderson, Counselor for 
Public Affairs at Paris and former 
Counselor for Public Affairs at Ma- | 
drid. A veteran official of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, Mr. Anderson’s as- 
signments included Deputy Chief of 
the Press Service; Counselor for Pub- 
lic Affairs at Tehran; and Deputy Di- 
rector for Policy and Plans. 

Barbara M. White, Deputy Direc- 
tor for Policy and Plans, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, and former Associate 
Director for Policy and Research. 
Miss White has served as Branch 
Public Affairs Officer at Turin; For- 
eign Affairs Officer and Information 
Specialist in Washington; Public Af- 
fairs Officer in Santiago; and as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Director. 





Richardson Assumes 
Public Affairs Post 


John Richardson, Jr., on Septem- 
ber 23 was designated as Acting As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

William D. Blair, Jr., who had 
been serving as Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary since April, will continue as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Richardson will continue to 
serve as Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs (CU)— 
a post he has held since July 1969. 

Mr. Richardson has been associ 
ated with the New York investment 
banking firm of Paine, Webber, Jack- | 
son and Curtis. He also served as 
President of Free Europe, Inc. 
(Radio Free Europe) from 1961 to 
1968. 

From 1958 to 1968 he was a Di 
rector of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. He has been a member of the | 
Harvard University Board of Man- 
agers since 1965; a Director of Free- 
dom House; a Visiting Research Pro- 
fessor at the Edward R. Murrow Cer: | 
ter of Public Diplomacy of the | 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- | 
macy; and a member of the Council | 
on Foreign Relations. 


} 
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President Nixon has named three 
career Foreign Service Officers and a 
Foreign Service Information Officer as 
Ambassadors to Nigeria, Yugoslavia, 
Mauritania and Upper Volta. 

The nominations, which require 
Senate confirmation, are: 

John E. Reinhardt, 51, to Nigeria. 
A veteran official of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, Mr. Reinhardt served 
as Assistant Director for Africa from 
1968 to 1970 and, since 1970, as As- 
sistant Director for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs. (Mr. Reinhardt was 
confirmed by the Senate on Septem- 
ber 29.) 

Malcolm Toon, 51, to Yugoslavia. 
Mr. Toon, who has been serving as 
Ambassador to Czechoslovakia since 
July 1969, was Director of Soviet Af- 
fairs in the Department from 1965 to 
1968 and Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs from 
1968 to 1969. 

Richard W. Murphy, 42, to Mauri- 
tania. Mr. Murphy has held assign- 
ments as Assistant Executive Direc- 
tor for Personnel, Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
1968-70, and as Country Director for 
the Office of Arab Peninsula Affairs 
since 1970. 

Donald B. Easum, 48, to Upper 
Volta. Mr. Easum has been the Staff 
Director of the Interdepartmental 
Group for Inter-American Affairs 
since 1970. 

Mr. Reinhardt will be the seventh 
Negro to serve currently in an Ambas- 
sadorial post. 

After serving for six years as Pro- 
fessor of English at Virginia State Col- 
lege, Ambassador Reinhardt joined 
USIA in 1956. He has served at Ma- 
nila, Kobe (Kyoto), Tokyo, and Teh- 
ran. 


Ambassador Reinhardt, who holds 
a Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin, is a Foreign Service In- 
formation Officer of Class 1. He also 
is First Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association. 

The Ambassador-designate to 
Yugoslavia, Mr. Toon received an 
A.B. degree from Tufts University in 
1937 and an M.A. from the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy a year 
later. He also received training in Rus- 
sian Area and Language at Middle- 
bury College and Harvard University 
during 1950-51. 

After serving as a PT boat Com- 
Mander in the Navy in World War 
II he joined the Foreign Service in 
1946. He has held assignments in 
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Mr. Murphy 


Mr. Easum 


Warsaw, Budapest, Moscow, Rome, 
Berlin, Geneva, London and in the 
Department. 

Mr. Murphy, the Ambassador- 
designate to Mauritania, is a graduate 
of Harvard University (B.A., 1951) 
and Cambridge University (A.B., 
1953). He joined the Foreign Service 
in 1955. 

Among his assignments were serv- 
ice as Consular and Administrative 
Officer at Salisbury; Economic Officer 
at Aleppo; Political Officer at Jidda 
and Amman; and Personnel Place- 
ment Officer in the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. He 
won the Department’s Superior Honor 
Award in 1968. 

The Ambassador-designate to Up- 
per Volta, Mr. Easum graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin with 
a B.A., summa cum laude, in 1947. 
He also holds M.P.A. (1950), M.A. 
(1950) and Ph.D. (1953) degrees 
from Princeton University. From 
1950-51 he was a Fulbright Scholar 
at London University. The following 
year he was a Research Scholar at 
Buenos Aires. 

A former high school teacher and 
a former reporter for the New York 
Times, Mr. Easum joined the For- 
eign Service in 1953. He has served 
in Managua, Djakarta, Dakar, Nia- 
mey and in Washington. From 1959 
to 1961 he was Foreign Affairs Of- 
ficer in the Executive Secretariat in 
the Department, and from 1962 to 
1963 he was Executive Secretary for 
AID. 


Murray Made Deputy 


Assistant Secretary 

Richard W. (Will) Murray has 
been assigned as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Budget and Finance. He 
fills the position previously held by 
Joseph F. Done- 
lan, Jr., who was 
appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary for 
Administration 
by President 
Nixon May 25. 

During his 25- 
year government 
career, Mr. Mur- 
ray has held such 
assignments as 
Budget-Manage- Mr. Murray 
ment Analyst with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration; Deputy Management In- 
spector with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; and Director of Budget Plan- 
ning and Presentation in the Depart- 
ment’s Office of Budget and Finance. 

From December 1964 to July 1966 
he served as Deputy Executive Direc- 
tor for Management Planning in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Murray, a Virginian, received 
a Bachelor of Science degree from 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Md., in 1943. During World 
War II he was with the U.S. Marjne 
Corps as an infantry officer in the 
Pacific Theatre. 

Mr. Murray won the Department’s 
Commendable Service Award in 
1962. Two years later he transferred 
to the Foreign Service as a Reserve 
Officer. 

A veteran budget officer, he has 
taught Budget Formulation at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Grad- 
uate School. 

Mr. Murray is married to the for- 
mer Margaret Garrison of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Eberle Named Special 
Trade Representative 


The President has announced his 
intention to nominate William D. 
Eberle to be Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations. He will suc- 
ceed Carl Gilbert who has resigned 
effective upon the qualification of his 
successor. 

Ambassador Gilbert, who has 
served two years as Special Trade 
Representative, has agreed to retain 
the rank of Ambassador and to work 
with Mr. Eberle on special negotiating 
assignments. 

Mr. Eberle, who will hold the rank 
of Ambassador, is currently Chairman 
of American Standard, Inc. 
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A Journalist Views the Subtle Diplomacy of a Consular Officer 


By Felix Kessler 


Reprinted by Special Permission 
of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


ADRID—The American tourist 

hasn’t the vaguest idea how he 
lost his luggage, his passport, his 
plane ticket, his money and his right 
shoe. He knows, however, that he’s 
now under arrest by Spanish authori- 
ties on charges of drunkeness and be- 
ing without a passport. He scowls 
fiercely at the prison guard and the 
American embassy official. 

The official, Vice Consul John R. 
Hamilton, is impeccably polite, but 
he keeps his distance. “I learned 
my lesson last time a guy looked at 
me like that,” Mr. Hamilton says. “I 
stepped forward and he hit me.” 

Thus proceeds another morning of 
the subtle diplomacy making up the 
world of John Hamilton, a 27- 
year-old North Carolinian with a 
diploma signed by President Nixon 
appointing him a “Foreign Service 
Officer, Consular Officer and a Secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Hamilton’s various hats are 
currently being worn in the consular 
section of the U.S. embassy in Spain, 
and he and his fellow consuls scat- 
tered throughout the cities of Europe 
are finding 1971 a mighty busy year. 
Thanks to the rise in the number of 
cheap charter flights and a plethora 
of air-fare bargains on scheduled air- 
lines, a record five million Americans 
are expected to visit European coun- 
tries this year. 

Most travelers never see the inside 
of an embassy or consulate, managing 
to solve whatever problems they 
encounter without involving their 
government. But youth fares have 
brought many inexperienced and 
often underfinanced tourists to Euro- 
pean shores this summer, and a not 
inconsiderable number of this group 
end up knocking on embassy doors 
with lengthy tales of woe—not the 
least of which in recent days have 
concerned problems of money ex- 
change caused by President Nixon’s 
decision to float the dollar. 

Here in Madrid, the patient listener 
often turns out to be Vice Consul 
Hamilton. And while the problem of 
money exchange, at least in limited 
amounts, hasn’t been particularly 
acute in Spain, Mr. Hamilton’s time 
can’t exactly be called his own. 

In the case of the jailed American 


SERVICE TO AMERICANS IN SPAIN 


with the missing shoe, much listening 
and an equal amount of patience are 
required. “We got to the airport, and 
it was night and they wouldn’t give 
me my luggage,” begins the tourist— 
a heavy-set, 31-year-old New Yorker 
who calls himself Nat. “So I started 
walking but it was a long walk and 
confusing and nobody could tell me 
where the embassy was. When I got 
there it was closed. So I went to sleep 
on a bench because I was tired of 
walking. .. .” 

Nat’s narrative continues through a 
convoluted series of misadventures: 
He wakes up to find two Spaniards 
staring at him; the police arrive; 
shouting and scuffling ensue; Nat 
goes off to jail. 

Mr. Hamilton’s questioning, with 
asides in fluent Spanish to the guard, 
elicits the information that Nat had 
been on a three-week tour of Spain 
and was due in the U.S. the day 
before. A telephone call to the airport 
finds that Nat’s luggage has gone on 
to New York but will be returned on 
the airline’s next flight. However, 
before the problem of Nat himself can 
be completely resolved—a situation 
involving cables to Washington—Mr. 
Hamilton’s attention is diverted by 
other problems, which, if not as com- 
plicated as Nat’s are at least as press- 
ing to the Americans involved. 


—- his mail, Mr. Hamilton 


finds a neat little package from a. 


Granada restaurant containing a pair 
of contact lenses. The lenses’ owner, 
an American girl, had spent more 
than an hour the previous day dis- 
cussing her loss at Mr. Hamilton’s 
desk. Through a series of questions 
and answers the restaurant was 
tracked down and the lenses were 
discovered. 

“If it’s a question of laziness,” Mr. 
Hamilton says, “we won’t help them. 
But if it’s a language problem or they 
can’t cope and they’re suffering, 
that’s what we’re here for.” 

The “we” in this instance consists 
of the six American officials and 22 
Spanish employees operating in the 
Madrid embassy’s consular section 
under the direction of Consul and 
First Secretary Goodwin Shapiro. 
The group is busy indeed: About one 
million Americans are expected to 
visit Spain this year, of which 1%, or 
about 10,000 persons, are expected 
to call on the embassy for help. 

“Because of its low cost of living, 








Spain is particularly attractive to j at 
people traveling on a shoestring,” Mr. | 
Shapiro says. “When their money | in 
runs out, many Americans think the | « 
embassy has an unlimited supply, | di 

‘Just ask and someone will unlock the 
safe and get it.’ Others think this isa | as 
travel agency and that we'll book }M 
plane and hotel reservations.” th 
“If you have time, you try to | U 
help,” Mr. Shapiro explains. “But vi 
there are others in real trouble, and | & 
that’s our first concern.” bi 
ca 


— problem, of course, is that every- . al 
one believes he’s in real trouble. 
Prior to the session with Nat and the su 
prison guard, Mr. Hamilton’s day has gr 
begun with a visit from a knapsack- vi 
toting youth in jeans who requests a_ 
“small loan” to tide him over until 
his student charter flight returns to © th 
Sacramento six weeks hence. The | ct 
answer is no. in 

“I’m really desperate,” the youth to 
says. “Is there anywhere I can sell } th 
blood?” fi 

Ignoring the melodramatics, Mr. pi 
Hamilton suggests that the youth con- | h 
tact his parents. “I don’t have any,” | 
replies the young man. 

“You mean you’re an orphan?” 
Mr. Hamilton asks. 


5 ce 

“Well, no,” says the youth, “but tb 
we’re not close and they won’t send | ¢; 
money.” W 
The youth is eventually persuaded | th 
to place a collect call to friends in | vi 
California, and Mr. Hamilton leaves @ 
the matter in the hands of W. Douglas | W 
Frank, the vice consul with whom he | ¢ 
shares a small office. About to leave | th 
the embassy for the Dirccion General tn 
de Seguridad (Spain’s immigration ? 


authority), where he will hear Nat’s 
saga, Mr. Hamilton is detained by 
three well-dressed women who give 
him a detailed itinerary of their forth- 
coming guided tour of Spain “just in 
case somebody from home wants us.” 
Mr. Hamilton listens politely, accepts 
the itinerary and hands it over to Mr. 
Frank. 


The Vice Consuls Hamilton and 
Frank were trained in the nuances of 
daily diplomacy at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute in Arlington, Va., having 
first passed a series of written exami 
nations, interviews and __ security 
checks. Both studied the Spanish lan- 
guage, consular procedures and polit- 
ical and economic courses prior to 
their assignment in Madrid (a some | 
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,what more glamorous post than that 
given most junior officers). 

Training time at the institute varies 
or according to which courses are taken. 
: ‘Mr. Hamilton was in Arlington for 
ve to } about six months; Mr. Frank for 
,”’ Mr. | about eight. On emerging from the 
money | institute, both men were certifiably 
nk the | equipped to handle a consul’s various 
supply. | duties on foreign soil. 
ck the A consul’s duties—romantic novels 
1is isa | aside—are largely mundane. Here in 
- book } Madrid, as in other cities throughout 

the world, the consular section of the 
try to | US. embassy issues passports and 
. “But visas, notarizes documents, processes 
le, and | Social Security checks and makes 
burial arrangements for those Ameri- 
can tourists who die during their trip 


-every- , abroad. 
rouble. In addition to the paperwork, con- 
and the suls perform a host of other tasks 


Jay has grouped under the umbrella of “pro- 
apsack- viding assistance to American citi- 
uests a zens.” Mr. Shapiro, for example, 
sr until daily receives 10 to 15 cables from 


urns to | the State Department asking him to 
e. The ‘ check on quarantined travelers, miss- 

ing passports or, worse yet, missing 
> youth tourists (a recent request concerned 
san sell } the whereabouts of a “girl, four or 

five months pregnant, living a hip- 
ss, Mr. pie-style life’ who wasn’t receiving 


ith con- | her mail. ) 
e any,” 


for performing their duties, Mr. 
| | Hamilton and Mr. Frank both re- 
_ ceive salaries of about $11,600. Other 
h, “but | benefits include housing and medical 
n’t send | care. Some Americans, dissatisfied 
with consular services, figure that at 
rsuaded | that salary, the consuls should pro- 
iends in | vide more services to taxpayers. Not 
n leaves 2 few tourists approach the embassy 
Douglas | with demands for loans or check- 
yhom he | cashing services; when rejected, they 
to leave | threaten to inform their Congress- 
General | men. “Americans are impatient for 
1igration | positive results,” Mr. Shapiro says. 
ar Nat’s { Further complicating consular life 
ined by | is the fact that many American tour- 
yho give | ists don’t realize that they are subject 
ir forth- | to foreign laws while abroad. “If an 

“just in }American gets into trouble, he’s 
ants us.” | Sometimes liable to demand his con- 
, accepts |Stitutional rights,” says one embassy 
r to Mr. {official, “Tell them they left their 
constitutional rights behind when they 
left the U.S. and they'll accuse you of 

g a fascist reactionary or a Com- 
munist Or worse.” 

Some tourists, of course, run into 
more trouble than others. There are 
22 Americans currently serving long 
jail sentences in Spain—nearly all of 
the sentences involving drug charges. 
Another 27 are in jail awaiting trial 
for various offenses. 
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While consular officials in Madrid 
are concerned about the fate of their 
fellow Americans, they are unable to 
represent their countrymen in foreign 
courts. They say, therefore, that they 
can do little more than help a pris- 
oner contact a lawyer and see that 
he’s treated in court on an equal foot- 
ing with Spaniards. Even the 
expressed interest of the U.S. govern- 
ment or influential Americans has no 
noticeable effect on gaining acquittals 
or obtaining speedy releases, consuls 
Say. 

Fortunately for tourists and 
officials alike, the problems encoun- 
tered by most American travelers in 
Europe don’t involve incarceration. 
This isn’t to say, however, that the 
bulk of these problems aren’t time- 
consuming. Indeed, many of the 
requests and complaints laid on co- 
sular doorsteps, while not involving 
arrest, are sufficiently complicated to 
require a considerable number of 
embassy man-hours. 

Vice Consul Frank, for example, 
having filed the itinerary of the three 
American women among the cables 
and correspondence on his desk, 
spends his lunch hour persuadng a 
Spanish doctor to discharge an Ore- 
gonian who had spent his two-week 
vacation in a hospital bed after 
undergoing a nervous breakdown. It 
seemed a female friend had failed to 
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meet the man, causing him to destroy 
his hotel room—all the while claim- 
ing to be a prophet. 

The Spanish hospital authorities 
are reluctant to release the patient; 
but Mr. Frank, having visited the 
hospital on four occasions, is persist- 
ent. The patient meanwhile pleads 
he’ll miss his charter flight to the U.S. 
from London. Mr. Frank’s persuasive 
powers finally win the day, and the 
Oregonian is released. 

It’s now time for Mr. Frank to 
turn to the problems of an American 
who calls himself “Blind Bob.” Bob 
is middle-aged and wears dark glass- 
es—he has partial sight—and was 
among 21 Americans arrested in a 
mass roundup of hippies on the Span- 
ish island of Ibiza, where he ran a 
commune with 150 members. 

“TI need a cane,” Bob says, assert- 
ing that his white cane was broken by 
police. He launches into a tirade con- 
cerning Spain and its police (“This is 
the country of the Inquisition”) and 
argues that the “American govern- 
ment has let me down” by not look- 
ing into charges of police brutality. 
He then obtains the address of a cane 
store, borrows 1,400 pesetas (about 
$20) from Mr. Frank and leaves. 

“One of my special cases,” Mr. 
Frank says. Their acquaintanceship, 
he adds, goes back a year to the time 
that Bob threatened to pitch a tent 





THANKS TO “MA”—Summer employees express their thanks and bid farewell to 


Mary F. Barrett, Personnel Officer, REC/EMP, third from right, at a recent reception 
in the Diplomatic Functions Area. Affectionately called “Ma” Barrett by the 
students, Mrs. Barrett had interviewed them, helped them with their problems, and 
answered their questions after they were on the job. “I saw them coming and 


‘ 


going,” Mrse Barrett recalled. 


“They were a wonderful group of summer em- 


ployees—some in high school and others in college.” 








outside the embassy because a com- 
puter fouled up his disability pay- 


ments for several months. “He’s 
never failed to pay back a loan,” Mr. 
Frank says. 

The consular section has a small 
loan fund, but it’s rarely touched and 
normally used for only the most des- 
titute cases. However, there are few 
hard-and-fast rules concerning the 
fund’s disposition. “A lot depends on 
how people approach us—the mood 
we're in, the kind of case it is, how 
much time we’ve got,” Mr. Frank 
says. 

On occasion, both Mr. Frank and 
Mr. Hamilton dig into their own 
pockets for loan advancements to 
travelers. Mr. Hamilton says he has 
lent $300 during his year abroad and 
every loan has been repaid. Another 
consul, however, says “you can’t stay 
in this business without being conned. 
I've lost money on ‘respectable’ 
people and got a nice note with a 
check from a dirty, long-haired kid 
who came here barefoot.” 


Barefoot visitors, in fact, aren’t 
uncommon this year at the embassy. 
As the consuls pass through an 
embassy lounge, they’re more often 
than not treated to the sight of shoe- 
less youths sprawled about the 
room—many of them waiting for new 
passports. 

More than 300 American pass- 
ports were lost or stolen in Spain last 
year. According to Vice Consul 
Elayne Urban, the total for 1971 will 
be higher. “One guy lost his passport 
three times in two years,” she says. 
“It’s amazing how careless they are.” 
In each case, she says, the individual 
must report the loss to the police and 
wait several days before a new pass- 
port is issued. (There are no excep- 
tions, either; actress Faye Dunaway 
recently went through the routine. ) 

And so go consular days—and 
nights. Consuls are often awakened in 
the middle of the night by travelers 
reporting bicycle thefts or asking if 
it’s safe to ride a Spanish airline or 
threatening to call Washington if the 


Uruguayans Honor Memory of Late 





MONTEVIDEO—Some 200 per- 
sons attended a special ceremony at 
the Embassy here August 10 in mem- 
ory of former AID Public Safety Of- 
ficer Dan A. Mitrione who was assas- 
sinated one year ago by urban terror- 
ists. (See NEWSLETTER, September.) 

A bronze plaque in Mitrione’s 
memory was unveiled following a 
brief talk by Ambassador Charles W. 
Adair, Jr. The plaque was made pos- 


sible by the contributions of Uru- 
guayan and American Embassy em- 
ployes. 

“He died that democratic institu- 
tions might live,” the plaque said. 

The Embassy ceremony was one of 
three held the same day in Mitrione’s 
memory in Montevideo. It was at- 
tended by Uruguayan officials, 
friends, diplomats and employees of 
the Embassy. 

Earlier in the day, a special cere- 


CONSULAR STUDIES—Participants in the Consular Course held at the Foreign Service Institute from August 23 to September 
17 were, seated, left to right, C. Michael Konner, Barbara K. Bodine, Sidney L. Woollons, Chairman, Consular Training 
FSI; Ruth M. Henderson, William P. Boswell, Coordinator, Consular Training, FSI; Richard M. Gibson and Eugene M. Brader 
man, now Consul General to Amsterdam. Standing, left to right, are Wyatt B. Johnson, Gregory L. Mattson, Victor Wolf, Jt. 
Gary E. Lee, Ronald D. Lorton, Michael T. Barry, Eric R. Weaver, J. Patrick Donohue, Jr., Charles H. Blum, Rex L. Himes, 8 
B. Wickham, Jr., Patrick M. Folan and Richard W. Erdman. Not pictured were course members Francis J. Dennet, Harland 
Eastman, Jr., Marvin H. Francis, John G. Gossett and Patricia D. Thurston. 


embassy can’t quickly find the c 
a hotel room. “We pay your salary 
angry tourists have been known 
say. (One consul once countered by 
asking for a raise.) 

Despite their problems, however 
some consuls say they perform th 
embassy’s most important work 
“You see results right away, unlike) 
the political or economic reports w 
file,” one says, “and you deal wit 
people with real problems.” 

The results, of course, are mixed) 
Nat, as one positive example, is ; 
free man the day after Mr. Hamil 
ton’s visit. Although his plane ticker 
isn’t valid and his money is gone, his 
luggage and his passport ar 
recovered. 

But the once-hospitalized Orego- 
nian doesn’t catch his charter flight. 
He misread his ticket and wa 
released from the hospital a day late 
He therefore decides to spend a few 
days sight-seeing in Madrid. 

For those few days, Mr. Frank 
confides, he’s keeping his finger 
crossed. ¥¢ 


Dan Mitrione 


mony was held at the Montevideo 
Police Headquarters, which included 
the unveiling of a bronze plaque and 
talks by Ambassador Adair and Un- 
guayan Interior Minister Danilo Sena, 

In the evening a Mass was cele 
brated in the Church of the Sacred 
Heart. i 

The Montevideo daily El Dia sai 
editorially, the “death of Dan Mi 
trione continues to torture the civi 
conscience of the Uruguayan people.” 
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— Macomber Comments 
onl On Dissent; Backs 


tered 5) Mace Nomination 


Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee hearings on S. 2023 (sponsored 
by Senator Bayh and others) to estab- 
lish a grievance system for the For- 
ports we eign Service, opened October 7. Dep- 
deal with) uty Under Secretary William B. 
Macomber, Jr., was the principal wit- 


however} 
form th’ 
t work 
y; unlike) 


re mixed) ness for the Department. At separate 
ple, isa points during the hearing Mr. Ma- 
r. Hamil comber responded to a question on 
ine ticke, dissent in the Foreign Service, and 
gone, his made a statement on the nomination 
ort are of Howard P. Mace to be Ambas- 
sador to Sierra Leone. 
ae ON DISSENT 
and wa Senator Pell: “I want to wind up 
day late. with a general philosophical question 
md afew and this is, I think the real reason for 
. having political appointees in the De- 
Ir. Frank partment in sensitive jobs—what do 
is finger you think is the responsibility of a 
Foreign Service Officer who believes 
a policy or course of action is funda- 
mentally wrong and yet he is asked, 
should he advance that view, should 
ontevideo he submit his resignation, retire? 
included What is his responsibility?” 
laque and Mr. Macomber: “It is a funda- 
and Um mental question and I would answer 
nilo Sena’ it in this way: A Foreign Service Of- 
was cele, ficer is a very special kind of career 
he Sacred Civil servant. As a diplomat he repre- 
sents the President abroad. It seems 
| Dia to me, in view of the fact that our 
Dan system and our laws assure him a con- 
the civil tinued tenure regardless of who is 





President, that he must loyally serve 
, whoever is President if he stays in the 
Service. 

“However, it also seems to me that 
loyalty should be defined in this way: 
While he should not do anything in a 
blic way that would undermine the 
ident—regardless of whether he 
es a Democrat or Republican 












a Foreign Service Officer disagrees 
"with a policy he not only has the 
} fight to speak up, he is being disloyal 
‘he does not exercise that right. But 
also has an obligation to come 
forward with alternatives. I don’t 

} think it is good enough simply to say 
he is ‘concerned’ about something; he 
has got to be a professional; he has 
e to say why he is concerned and 
has got to come up with practical 
alternatives. But he should do this in 
& private channel, and I think jt is 
iicumbent on the system to see that 
he feels that his contrary point of 
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view will get a hearing. But if it gets 
a hearing, then he must realize that 
throughout his career he is not always 
going to prevail in all things, and be 
willing, as a way of life, to settle back 
and—even when he loses—do his 
best to implement the decision that 
was taken. 

“If he is the kind of person that 
has a pretty low boiling point on these 
matters, if he really feels untrue to 
himself to compromise in that way, 
then I think he is in the wrong busi- 
ness. Then I think he ought to be in 
politics, speaking out, or be a teacher 
or writer. 

“Thus I think you have to accept 
certain inhibitions if you accept a 
career in the Foreign Service system. 
On the other hand, there is a marvel- 
ous reward if you can stay in the For- 
eign Service and live with that kind 
of inhibition I have described. Be- 
cause then you are guaranteed a ring- 
side seat in this terrific effort to make 
peace in the world. And you will have 
a continual chance to put your views 
forward. 

“That is the way I would answer 
that question, Senator.” 

Senator Pell: “I think it is a very 
good answer. I would agree with 
you.” 


ON MACE 


“Senator, I would like to make a 
public statement with respect to Mr. 
Mace. 


“I know that this Committee is con- 
sidering his nomination, and it is 
somewhat awkward for me to speak 
the way I am going to with him right 
at my side. But there have been some 
witnesses who have spoken in opposi- 
tion to his nomination. 

“I want to say to this Committee 
that I hope very much that it will not 
feel that these particular statements 
opposing him reflect the views of his 
colleagues in the Department. Mr. 
Mace has had a long and distin- 
guished and honorable career. He is 
trankly a beloved figure in the De- 
partment of State. He is a man deeply 
respected; he is a man known for his 
compassion, for his efforts through 
the years to try to come up with hu- 
man decisions, and he has played a 
critical role in this effort to revitalize 
and modernize and bring more justice 
into the system. 

“He is a man who has dealt con- 
stantly with the people in lower ranks 
in the service, down to the lowest 
rank, and in the Civil Service as well. 
They are frankly appalled at what is 
happening to him. 

“He has at the same time dealt at 
the senior levels of this government, 
and from the Secretary on down we 
have complete confidence in his judg- 
ment and in his integrity; we reiterate 
our recommendation to you that he 
be confirmed. We believe he will be a 
very distinguished American Ambas- 
sador.” 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT HONORS GEORGE ANDERSON 


The Secretary of Defense Meritori- 
ous Civilian Service Medal, the high- 
est honor awarded by the Secretary 
to civilian employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, was presented to 
George A. Anderson in a ceremony 
at the Pentagon. 

Mr. Anderson, a career Foreign 
Service Officer, served as Assistant 
for Viet-Nam in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs from 
January 1970 to July 1971. 

Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird awarded the medal to Mr. An- 
derson for his central staff role in de- 
veloping and executing Administra- 
tion policies and programs to coordi- 
nate fully the military, economic, and 
political aspects of Vietnamization. 

The award states that Mr. Ander- 
son’s “initial assessment of the eco- 
nomic consequences of Vietnamiza- 
tion alerted the Secretary of Defense 
and the Administration to the serious 
nature of the economic situation in 
Vietnam ,and its potential impact 
upon the success of Vietnamization. 


Most of his administrative and sub- 
stantive recommendations for dealing 
with these economic problems have 
either been implemented or jointly 
recommended by the responsible De- 
partments. 

“Mr. Anderson’s outstanding judg- 
ment, great energy and keen discern- 
ment enabled him to carry out his 
tasks with high competence. His out- 
standing accomplishments have made 
a significant contribution to the De- 
partment of Defense and reflect great 
credit on the Foreign Service of the 
United States and the State-Defense 
Officer Exchange Program.” 

Mr. Anderson is now serving as 
Labor Attaché and Political Officer 
at the American Embassy in Brussels. 


The Agency for International De- 
velopment and African Scholars 
Council, Inc. (ASC) have signed a 
$281,000 grant agreement which will 
enable the agency to use predomi- 
nantly black American and African 
scholars for research on Africa. 
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SINGAPORE—Patti Morton 
serves the American Embassy here as 
protocol officer and as a secretary. 
She also climbs mountains—and for 
this she has won acclaim in Singapore 
and Sabah (northern Borneo). 

She chose last New Year’s Day as 
an auspicious time to reach the sum- 
mit of Mt. Kinabalu, Southeast Asia’s 
highest peak (13,455 feet). It was 
such a satisfying adventure of the 
spirit that she returned to Sabah and 
made the climb again over the Labor 
Day weekend. 

Sabah citizens were impressed. Af- 
ter the New Year’s climb stories ap- 
peared in both the Chinese and the 
English papers. Patti was commended 
for her “courage, strength and adven- 
turous spirit.” 

She was introduced to public offi- 
cials, including the Acting Minister 


LEFT—Patti Morton smiles happily 
as she reaches the mountain peak. Mt. 


Kinabulu South Peak is in background. 


RIGHT —Patti peers into the Reflec- 
tion Pool, with Mt. Kinabalu’s sum- 
mit reflected in the water. 


of State. She was given a tour of the 
city and surrounding areas. She was 
invited to a housewarming where she 
met many cordial people who ex- 
pressed a warm interest in her ad- 
venture. 

Back in Singapore she was sought 
out by people from the business and | 
diplomatic circles. Some sought in- 
formation on mountain climbing. 
Some men who had climbed the 
mountain told her they evidently 
found the feat more arduous and time- 
consuming than “the young American 
miss” whose skill as a mountaineer is 
being spread by Mt. Kinabalu park 
personnel. 


Patti has climbed other mountains. 


During her two-year stay in Nepal she 
won from admiring Sherpas the hon- 
orary title of “the girl with the long 
blond hair who runs up hills”—hills 
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of 11,000 to 14,000 feet in height, 
that is. 

She has some unforgettable memo- 
ries of her Mt. Kinabalu climbs. There 
were “the two miscalculated steps at 
13,000 feet that led to a long slide 
finally broken by body pressure and 
snagging of my clothing on a slippery, 
barren slope, and then the tedious 
trials and errors that ensued in trying 
to get started back upward without 
restarting the slide.” 

And she remembers “the hypnotic 
spells cast by the full moon during my 
pre-dawn climb to the summit, and 
... the overpowering, mystic beauties 
of the dawning of a new day as seen 
from the top of the world.” 

“On a mountain,” she said, “I find 
absolute peace and feel nearer to God 
than anywhere on earth.” 


LEFT —Foreign Service Secretary 
Patti Morton at work in the American 
Embassy at Kathmandu, Nepal. 


RIGHT —Patti has climbed mountains 
tn Nepal, too. Here she is ina 
typical pose—on her way to the top. 











The 40 new Foreign Service Officers of the 99th Class are shown with 
James P. Covey, Douglas S. Kinney, Robert D. Arthur, Therese A. Kleinkauf, Thomas M. Widenhouse, R. Rand Beers, James H. 
Glenn, John J. Tkacik, Robert A. Windsor, Louis D. Sell, Richard A. Morford, James R. Hooper, Theodore J. Villinski, Geoffrey 
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Director General William O. Hall. From left to right: 
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B. Chapman, J. Gary Seyster, George Hawks, Jo Anne Arzt, Linda H. Lovie, Wesley W. Egan, Joyce Bednarski, Mr. Hall, 
David C. Pugh, Wayne S. Leininger, Donald K. Holm, Sharon P. Wilkinson, William H. Moore, Rhoda E. Weinstein, Dennis 
M. Grimmer, Donald S. Bryfogle, Thomas H. Martin, Arnold J. Croddy, John W. Rogers, Gene B. Christy, James Cokes, J, 
Michael Davis, Gerald C. McCulloch, Julian L. Bartley, Donald J. McNally, Melvin M. Tano, Leroy Simpkins, R. B. Rabens. 


The Department Welcomes 40 Junior Foreign Service Officers 


In welcoming 40 new officers to 
the Department, Ambassador William 
O. Hall, Director General of the For- 
eign Service, expressed the hope that 
they will help restore a “sense of 
cohesiveness and pride in the Serv- 
ice.” 

The veteran diplomat made his 
first address as Director General of 
the Foreign Service at a swearing-in 
ceremony for the 99th Class, held in 
the Thomas Jefferson Room on Sep- 
tember 17. 

Ambassador Hall, who recently re- 
turned to Washington after serving 
as U.S. envoy to Ethiopia, discussed 
the changes in attitudes, style and 
approach in the Foreign Service he 
had observed after being away three 
and a half years. 

He noted that some Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers were concerned by what 
they saw as a weakening of discipline 
and a tendency for the Service to 
split into factions. Some were con- 
cerned with the guarantees for the 
rights of individual FSO’s to dissent. 
Almost all agreed that the service 
needed to examine intimately the 
procedures and methods of the For- 
eign Service, he added. 

Ambassador Hall emphasized that 
Foreign Service Officers have both a 
right to discuss their working condi- 
tions and a responsibility to suggest 
improvements in the Service if they 
are dissatisfied. “We are a self-gov- 
erning Service—we run our own 
Service.” 


In return for their loyalty and dedi- 
cation, the Foreign Service has a re- 
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sponsibility to develop officers, to 
give them meaningful work, and to 
do everything possible to safeguard 
the welfare of the officer and his fam- 
ily with regard to health and dangers 
abroad, the Director General said. 

In reviewing the relationship of 
the Foreign Service to the President, 
Ambassador Hall reminded the class, 
“First and foremost, you are commis- 
sioned by the President. You are offi- 
cers of the President serving at his 
pleasure.” 

He commended to the class the 
lead editorial in the September For- 
eign Service Journal. 

“Most of you will serve four or 
five Presidents during your career— 
Presidents of different political per- 
suasions,” he said. “As a representa- 
tive of the U.S. Government, you will 
be expected to support and explain 
government policies which in large 
part are enunciated by the Presi- 
dent.” 


Ambassador Hall noted that while 
officers are entitled to have their own 
opinions and to make their views 
known to their superiors in the De- 
partment, they are under certain re- 
straints when speaking out in public. 
He admonished the class to reflect 
the Nation when they serve at over- 
seas posts, adding that “people will 
judge the United States by your be- 
havior, your expression of views, 
your demeanor.” 

The 99th Class was the largest to 
enter the Foreign Service in two 
years. 


It includes 14 Consular Officers, 


11 Administrative Officers, 9 Politi- 
cal Officers, and 6 Economic/Com- 
mercial Officers. Members represent 
all sections of the United States and 
many have served in the armed forces 
or in the Peace Corps. 

The speaker was introduced by; 
Harry G. Barnes, Chief of the Class 
FSO/FSR-6/FSSO—4 Office in the 
Office of the Director General of the | 
Foreign Service. 

L. Nicholas Ruwe, Assistant Chief} 
of Protocol, administered the oath 
of office to the class. 


Legion Post Offers 


Assistance to Veterans 
Veterans in the foreign affairs) 
community who have a problem re| 
lating to health, insurance, education, | 
employment, rehabilitation and other 
matters are invited to call on any of 
ficer or member of Department of 
State Post 68, American Legion. 

The invitation was extended by 
David W. Morris, ARA/LP/DP, 
new Commander of the Post. Legion 
membership is not a prerequisite to 
assistance, he added. 

At a meeting on September 16, 2 
which new officers were installed by 
D.C. Commander Stewart W. Parker, 
Commander Morris outlined plans 
for the coming year. 

These include a Veterans Day 
Memorial Day ceremony in the 
partment, the annual Spring Recep 
tion for the Foreign Relations Com- 
mission of the Legion, and a series of 
luncheon meetings with guest speak- 
ers. 
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Nominatiens Sought 
For Woman's Award 


Nominations are now being sought 
for the 12th annual Federal Woman’s 
Award for career service “character- 
ized by outstanding ability and 
achievement.” Deadline for nomina- 
| tions is October 29. 
' Any woman employee of the Fed- 
eral Recsunemat with not less than 
“three years continuous, full-time serv- 
‘ice in the competitive or excepted 
service, other than in a Schedule C 
| position, and who has attained a rank 
equivalent to grade GS-9 is eligible. 
Eligibility may be based upon 
achievement having an “important ef- 
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Geoffrey fect” on a major government pro- 
Mr. Holl, gram, Or On Outstanding accomplish- 
» Dennis ments, or on an important contribu- 
Cokes, |, tion to administrative, social, scien- 
Rabens, _ tific, or technical progress in the work 
of a Federal agency. 
rs Candidates must also demonstrate 
either leadership or sustained indi- 
9 Polit-| vidual performance, showing a high 
ic/Com-, degree of personal integrity, honesty 
epresent and judgment. 
ates and Each Department and Agency may 
sd forces’ submit no more than six nominations. 
Forms and additional information 
uced by; may be obtained from Eugene R. 
he Class, Schelp, Executive Secretary, Depart- 
» in the ment Awards Committee, Room 223, 
al of the | SA-6, Extension 79568. 
nt Chiei! Hundreds Attend 
he ~“ 


AAFSW Book Fair 


} Hundreds of employees and their 
1s families attended the annual Book 
Fair which opened in the Depart- 


tai ment’s Exhibit Hall on October 18. 
Jucation | Sponsored by the Association of 
of obs American Foreign Service Women, 
. any of . Fair was to end at 4 p.m. October 
a . The Book Fair featured old and 
ated by} Dew books and rare editions; auto- 
‘LP /DP graphed books by Foreign Service au- 
| Legion thors; American and foreign stamps 
visite to and First Day Covers; jewelry from 
| Jerusalem and Malaysia; Mexican 
or 16, Bark paintings; and posters and art 
‘alle d by objects from all over the world. 

Parker As in the past, all proceeds from 
‘d plans the Fair will go to the American For- 
: eign Service Association’s Scholarship 
ns Day} ‘und. 

the De 
y Recep Start saving the money you thought 


ns Com =e have saved by now. Join the 
series of yroll Savings Plan for systematic 
t speak} automatic savings with U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. 
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UNITED STATES SEMINAR—The United States sent an Observor Delegation to 
the United Nations Seminar on the Participation of Women in the Economic Life 
of Their Countries, held recently in Libreville, Gabon. The delegation consisted 
of, from left to right, Shirley Hendsch, Coordinator of International Women’s 
Program, Bureau of International Organization Affairs, State; Inez Kaiser, Public 
Relations Specialist and Urban League leader; and Virginia Allen, Chairman of 
President Nixon’s Task Force on Equal Rights and Responsibilities for Women. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Equal Opportunity: 


State, AID, and USIA are proceed- 
ing to implement recent policy 
changes regarding women employees. 
Broken assignments are being re- 
viewed and reports of extra efforts by 
individuals to comply with the prom- 
ise of equal opportunity for women 
employees are being heard more fre- 
quently. 

At AID, for example, a woman 
was recently assigned to a Near East- 
ern post in a position for which she 
was highly qualified. After the Em- 
bassy replied that the local govern- 
ment found a woman unacceptable, 
it was pointed out that several women 
already held highly responsible posi- 
tions in that country’s government. 
As a result, it was determined a 
woman would be appropriate for the 
position and the original candidate 
has since accepted the assignment. 

A similar example at State involves 
a communications & records position 
deemed by the post to be suitable for 
men only due to the necessity for lift- 
ing heavy mail pouches and driving a 
truck. In the past, such a determina- 
tion would have gone unchallenged, 
presumably because it appeared to 
be in the best interests of both the 
woman employee and the post. Now, 


Policy and Practice . 


however, this is totally contrary to a 
non-discriminatory assignment policy 
which is intended to allow women 
communicators to complete for as- 
signments and promotions on an 
equitable basis with men employees. 


Several interesting situations also 
exist concerning the placement of 
married women overseas. USIA re- 
cently posted a woman FSIO abroad 
whose husband travelled with her. At 
the time of their move, he resigned 
his position as an attorney with an- 
other government agency in Wash- 
ington and now hopes to do consulta- 
tive work in the American commu- 
nity at their new post. 

Another woman reserve officer at 
USIA has entered on leave without 
pay to be with her naval officer hus- 
band during his tour of duty in the 
Mediterranean. If an opening devel- 
ops with USIA in this area for which 
she could qualify, it is probable she 
would return to full-time employment 
status. 

The effect of the changes on indi- 
vidual employees as well as the for- 
eign affairs agencies can be better 
evaluated with the passage of time. 


—Gladys P. Rogers 
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UNDER SECRETARY PRESIDES 


Security Assistance Group's First Meeting 


Under Secretary John Irwin, II, 
presided over the initial meeting of 
the Security Assistance Program Re- 
view Committee on September 22. 
This Committee was organized by the 
Secretary to meet his statutory re- 
sponsibilities under the Foreign 
Assistance Act, recently reaffirmed in 
the new Security Assistance legisla- 
tion that was transmitted to the Con- 
gress by President Nixon on April 
21, 1971. 

The formation of the Committee 
is in support of the President’s public 
announcement that a new US. ap- 
proach would be developed in foreign 
assistance for the decade of the 
1970’s (News LETTER, March, 
1970). 

The Department has also requested 
Congressional authorization for the 
creation of a new top policy posi- 
tion—Coordinator of Security Assist- 
ance—at the level of Under Secretary 
of State. 

A Planning and Analysis Staff has 
been organized to backstop the Co- 
ordinator and to integrate interagency 
planning. Salient to this effort has 
been the decision of the Under Sec- 
retary to establish the Review Com- 
mittee as an institutional foundation 
for interagency cooperation in the 
field of Security Assistance planning. 


The general purposes of the Com- 
mittee, as outlined by the Under 
Secretary, is to tie together all pro- 
grams related to Security Assistance 
in an effort to plan the most effective 
mix and allocation of resources, par- 
ticularly at a time when, under the 
terms of the Nixon Doctrine, the 
United States expects its friends and 
allies to assume a growing share of 
their self-defense burdens. 

The Committee reached complete 
agreement on program review proce- 
dures to be followed, as well as on 
an FY 1974 inter-agency planning 
cycle. It was scheduled to reconvene 
in mid-October to review outstanding 
issues relating to the FY 1973 Secu- 
rity Assistance budget submission to 
the Director of OMB. 

Participating in the initial session 
were the Under Secretary for Politi- 
cal Affairs, U. Alexis Johnson; the 
Administrator for AID, Dr. John 
Hannah; the Coordinator for Eco- 
nomic Supporting Assistance, Roderic 
O’Connor; Kenneth Dam, OMB; 
Richard Kennedy, NSC; Philip 
Farley, ACDA; Ronald Spiers, PM; 
Paul Walsh, CIA; and John McGin- 
nis, Treasury. Several observers from 
the Department of Defense were also 
in attendance. 


JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, SPAIN—Mrs. Cecelia Bowdoin Hill, wife of the U.S. Am- 
bassador, Robert C. Hill, shown at left, signs a huge cask in the wine aging rooms 
of Gonzalez-Byass. Looking on is Senor Manuel Gonzalez Gordon, 85-year-old 
patriarch of Jerez, the sherry capital of the world. The United States was honored 


this year at the famed “Fiesta of the Wine Harvest.” 






Nominations Sought 
For 2 High Awards 


Secretary Rogers has been invited 
by the National Civil Service League 
to submit nominations of Department 
employees for two high awards for 
outstanding achievement. Deadline 


for both awards is November 15. : 

The nationwide honors are: car 

—The Eighteenth Annual Career } 
Service Awards. Open to men and rR 
women in all grades and occupations, } 7, 
provided they are career employees § yi, 
who are making government service } ,.) 
their lifework and meet the following | ,,, 
criteria: ) 

At least 10 years service. (This | 
may include military service and em- se 
ployment in state or local, as well as the 
Federal, governments). A record of - 


integrity and devotion to the princi- 
ples of public service; a record of ex- 
ceptional efficiency and evidence of _ | 
sustained superior performance and | Fo 
accomplishment. dis 
—The Special Achievement | 
Awards, established this year. De- , { 
signed to recognize individuals who | 
have made some special achievement, | Of 
or produced work bearing his or her | me 
personal mark—work which has | cu 
brought credit to the agency and to ) as 
the public service. Exceptional contri- | do 
butions—even in the early years of | de 
service—will be considered. } the 
Except for not specifying the years | do 
of career service, the criteria for the | m 
Special Achievement Award are simi- | po 
lar to those for the Career Service 
Award. 5 fe 


In addition, the nomination should 
give evidence of an unusual, worthy 
activity in and for the public service 
which the candidate developed and/or 
carried out. This may have been ac- 
complished by a single, one-time 
achievement; a series of successful 
projects, or one project over a period 
of years. 

Nominations for either award must 
be approved by the appropriate Area 
Awards Officer and sent to PER/ 
PMS/PS, Room 223, SA-6, for final 
endorsement by the Department 
Awards Committee. The nomination 
formats may be obtained from Eu- 
gene R. Schelp, Executive Secretary, 
Department Awards Committee, Ex- 
tension 79568. 
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A VIEW OF OUTSIDE ASSIGNMENTS 


The FSO and the Office of Economic Opportunity 


By JOHN CRUTCHER 


n the past 20 years, as a frequent 
| visitor to an assortment of chan- 
ceries around the world, I’ve had an 

rtunity to pick the brains of 

’s of every grade and description. 
They are almost invariably stuffed 
with facts, figures and reliable and 
valuable opinions about their host 
country. 

Sometimes, though, I’ve found my- 
self answering more questions about 
the United States than I asked about 
the country being visited. This is 
most likely to occur in more isolated 
posts than, say, in Western Europe. 

After a succession of billets in the 
Foreign Service, many of the more 
discerning FSO’s develop a feeling of 
isolation from their homeland—and 
_ for good reason. 


A conscientious Foreign Service 
( Officer will make every effort to im- 
merse himself in the history, politics, 
culture, customs and traditions of his 
} assigned country. In the process of 
doing this, he has scant time for in- 
depth attention to developments in 
the United States. What reading is 
}done tends to be concentrated on 
| matters directly related to foreign 
policy. 

Interestingly, most FSO’s do not 
‘feel isolated from their homeland 
while overseas. They read, on the 
whole, a variety of U.S. publications 
representing a good range of domes- 
tic activity. There is always the sound 
of the mother tongue around the 
Chancery, and a busy social schedule 
with conversation often dwelling on 
domestic developments. 


Not until they return to the United 
States do they realize how great has 
the gap between concept and 
tality and the superficiality of their 


_Mr. Crutcher is Director of the Di- 
vision of State and Local Govern- 
ment, Office of Operations, Office of 
Economic Opportunity. In that ca- 
pacity he has worked with and super- 
vised FSO’s assigned to OEO. He 
came in contact with Foreign Service 

ers as a Naval Officer stationed 
overseas and as a leader of a number 
of trade and study delegations to Eu- 
rope and Latin America during his 
two terms as Lieutenant Governor of 

Kansas 
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comprehension of events in their own 
country. 

Of course, such misapprehension 
varies somewhat by station. Those 
lucky enough to be sationed in Wes- 
tern Europe, where attitudinal pat- 
terns of every sort more nearly resem- 
ble those of the United States, are 
likely to have the least jolt upon re- 
turn. But whether stationed in Paris 
or Nepal, there is always, to varying 
degree, a developing gulf between the 
apprehension of domestic develop- 
ments and the reality of attainment. 

How can it be otherwise? 

W e live in the most profoundly re- 

volutionary society ever con- 
ceived. The explosion of learning and 
knowledge in the world today is a 
phenomenon without parallel. Some 
educators claim our total body of 
knowledge now doubles every genera- 
tion. Incredible as it may seem, this 
revolution’s pace is accelerating rather 
than slowing and the focal point of it 
all is America. 

In the light of this new knowledge 
we are feverishly reexamining eve 
known human institution . . . social, 
economic, religious and political. Ev- 
erywhere there is challenge to the 
estatilished order of things. 

Thus the Foreign Service Officer 
who serves outside the United States 
for a decade (not uncommon) will 
return to a different country with dif- 
ferent problems and concerns (who 
worried about ecological matters in 
1961?) and to some extent with dif- 
ferent values. 

Many of them quickly discern that 
Washington is a very poor vantage 
point from which to fill in the gaps. A 
few have opted for limited periods of 
service outside State. 

Eighteen FSO’s now serve in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Their experience is still too new to be 
evaluated in depth. Certain patterns 
have appeared, however, to indicate 
the advisability of enlarging the num- 
ber involved even to the extent of 
requiring some such service outside 
State for all FSO’s at some point in 
mid-career in sectors unrelated to 
foreign affairs. 

This experience might be com- 
pared with the sabbatical that profes- 
sors of sonie universities are entitled 
to every seven years. It should be a 


time for growth and reflection, a time 
for gaining fresh insights and under- 
standing of the rapidly changing real- 
ities of American life. While a sabbati- 
cal of some sort is probably beneficial 
to everyone, it is particularly so to 
FSO’s if they are to represent their 
country adequately. 

As long as it is not mandatory for 
all FSO’s to serve outside State for a 
minimum period, there are obvious 
career hazards. As in the military, 
any officer who ventures outside the 
“approved” career development pat- 
tern does so at some risk. Official, 
and unofficial, word to the contrary 
notwithstanding, “out of house” 
means out of sight and mind. 

FSO’s express a kind of visceral 
prejudice against out-of-house as- 
signment. Those who have not made 
the break generally believe that col- 
leagues who voluntarily venture “out- 
side” for an assignment are at consid- 
erable disadvantage in competition 
for high promotional visibility slots. 

There is a striking similarity be- 
tween military and State career pat- 
terns. Most career FSO’s believe sa 
General or Admiral with a_back- 
ground of attaché service would be 
better qualified to render geopolitical 
judgments of critical importance. 

It’s just possible the Vietnamese 
War might have been avoided had 
our top military commanders been 
given more exposure to geopolitical 
problems studied at State. 

As in State, though, there is evi- 
dent promotional prejudice against 
the career military officer who opts 
for a tour of attaché duty. Off hand, I 
can think of only one Navy Captain 
who has been selected for flag rank 
after having performed attaché ser- 


vice. 
\W riting the “efficiency reports” of 
FSO’s functioning outside State 
presents special problems. It is essen- 
tial for the supervisor to understand 
very clearly the nuances of the State 
Department system. A written ex- 
planation is hardly sufficient because 
some of the well-known “rules” can- 
not be set down in writing. An oral 
briefing is thus quite necessary. 
Although I didn’t check this atti- 
tude, it would not be astonishing to 
learn that some FSO’s hesitate to go 
on loan to another agency, partly 
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through fear that efficiency reports 
will be markedly different from those 
they receive in the Foreign Service. 

It is easy to believe this difference 
might result, not from any change in 
performance, but from ignorance on 
the part of their supervisor about cer- 
tain unwritten rules for writing 
efficiency reports. 

A detailed, well-written report, 
using the right terminology and hit- 
ting the right considerations, is essen- 
tial if the officer on an out-assignment 
is to have equal footing with officers 
in-house. 

For this reason, it is vitally impor- 
tant that supervisors have a thorough 
briefing, both oral and written, be- 
fore they prepare an out-of-house of- 
ficer’s efficiency report. 

Until such outside service is man- 
datory, there will be understandable 
hesitation to break traditional career 
patterns. Most of those who have 
made the break feel it may -be inimi- 
cal to their career development. Oth- 
ers who would relish an interval of 
this type will not exvose themselves 
to the career hazards involved. 

The Foreign Service tends to at- 
tract a certain type of person and, 
like any organization, tends to mold 
its staff into a common frame. Re- 
quiring FSO’s to go outside for a year 
or two would help prevent over-regi- 
mentation. 

Some, obviously, would want to 
work in positions similar to State; for 
example, the Pentagon, or interna- 
tional divisions of the Commerce or 
Labor Departments. This type of de- 
tail would be inconsistent with the 
reasons behind an obligatory detail to 
a domestic human service department 
(e.g., O0EO, HEW, DOL). 


A good case might be made to ex- 
change FSO’s for a year with cor- 
porate executives at a comparable 
point in mid-career. Detractors of 
State claim that one reason for its un- 
distinguished management record lies 
in the fact that FSO’s have generally 
had little or no administrative experi- 
ence by the time they are thrust into 
positions of genuine authority. 

This exposure to the private sector 
wot Id, if the positions were well cho- 
sen give a new dimension to foreign 
service management. Indeed anyone 
in the State Department, whether an 
FSO, FSSO or GS personnel would 
probably benefit from such an experi- 
ence if he reaches a managerial posi- 
tion. 

If it could be balanced out with a 
one-for-one exchange, it would be 
even better. It would be comforting 


to know that in a few years the occu- 
pants of some of our top corporate 
board rooms had, at an earlier point 
in their career, been exposed to some 
of the nation’s problems in the realm 
of foreign affairs. 

There’s a very evident risk in- 
volved that some of State’s bright 
young men will be lured away to take 
permanent positions with other gov- 
ernmental or private sector agencies. 
Khrushchev provided the best answer 
to that one. 

A few years ago, with a small 
group of professional people, I was 
favored with a most fascinating 
three-hour interview with Khrushchev 
in his Kremlin office. 

To my question about the prospect 
of large student exchanges between 
the U.S. and USSR, he waggled a fat 
forefinger at me and said, “You think 
when our students get to America 
they'll all want to become captialists 
and stay there. Well, perhaps a few 
will, but some of yours will want to 
become Communists and stay in Rus- 
sia.” Then he laughed, “Personally, I 
don’t think that would hurt either 
country.” 


f State is alert and flexible, it can 
pick up personnel from the private 
sector to replace the few it loses, and 
that might help everyone concerned. 
Most of the 18 FSO’s now serving 
in the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity are happy with their duties, some 
at a level of responsibility far beyond 
what they could expect for some 
years at State. 

One FSO, working out of a west- 
ern Regional Office, is charged with 
establishing mutual confidence and an 
orderly working relationship with the 
governors and elected local officials 
in his Region. It demands full appli- 
cation of all the diplomatic skills he 
acquired in foreign service. 

Because staff in that Regional 
Office is always insufficient to do 
more than the bare essentials, he is 
drawn into operational programs in- 
volving Blacks, Chicanos and Indi- 
ans. In a letter to me, he wrote, “The 
opportunity to work with these peo- 
ple, and to know them, is of immea- 
surable value to someone whose du- 
ties require that he represent the U.S. 
abroad. It is humbling to recognize 
how arrogant our claims of represent- 
ing the country have been, both with 
regard to its people and its issues.” 

In a sense, that FSO in our Re- 
gional Office is a roving intergovern- 
mental ambassador to sovereign 
states whose combined area is equal 
to that of Western Europe. He is di- 








rectly responsible for programs which 
total about $1 million and employ 
several score people. 

Another FSO is managing a tech.” 
nical assistance program spread over’ 
21 states with an operating budget of | 
$1.5 million. He has been required to 
write operational guidelines, plan na. 
tional conferences, develop agen. 
dum, assist in recruitment of skilled ' 
personnel, draft letters to governor 
and local officials and perform 
whole host of peripheral duties, , 
These are rather ordinary responsibil. 
ities for middle-level OEO officials, 
but they demand far greater opera- 
tional independence than most FSO 
4s and 5s are called upon to assume. 

Nearly all of the 18 FSO’s now 
serving in OEO feel their service has 
given them heightened consciousness 
of the country’s most pressing social 
problems. Although most of them 
have long had an abiding concern for 
social problems, this experience has 
given them an opportunity to concen- 
trate in a direct and practical manner 
on the most baffling and frustrating 
social problems of today. 

By helping the State Department 
personnel attain closer rapport with > 
the less fortunate elements of our so- 
ciety, they are, in turn, better quali- 
fied to interpret that society to over-| 
seas audiences. 

Nearly all of the 18 now working 
in OEO feel their experience in their 
assignment will make them more use- 
ful throughout the remainder of their 
career. Those who have been fortun- 
ate enough to be placed in a position 
to acquire executive and managerial 
skills feel they are now trained far be- | 
yond what they might have acquired’ he 
had they remained in the Depart 
ment. 
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Vor and executive expos- 
ure should not come too lat 
when a person is neither young and/ 
vigorous nor sufficiently adaptable 
and flexible. Such exposure is an ap 
petite-whetting experience that gives 
middle-level officers insight into exec- 
utiv techniques and it develops cap 
abilities for future utilization. When 
they attain higher grades, this should 
be of enormous value to the Depart 
ment. 

In the meantime, what they leam 
in the out-of-house assignment wi 
permit them to reflect their country 1 
a much more meaningful way abroad 
They will be able to reflect thei 
country not as they would like it to 
be, but as it actually exists. 

They have a better basis for ¢ 
plaining to foreigners that the U.S. & 
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which} really endeavoring to cope with its 
>mploy problems, not always with success but 

always with genuine effort. They can 
a tech.’ explain that our multi-faceted ap- 


id over ch to the country’s social prob- 
dget of, lems by many dedicated people is 
‘ired to having an impact. 
lan na It is a story that should be con- 
agen. veyed to both their friends and critics 
skilled! abroad and those FSO’s who have 
vernos done a tour of duty in OEO are 
‘orm ,| much better qualified to interpret spe- 


duties, , cifics of the domestic affairs scene 
onsibi. from their personal experience. 
fficial, Hopefully, they will also be much 
opera-' better observers and analysts of for- 
st FSO eign political and social scenes after 
assume, having gained knowledge and insights 
’s now through a tour of duty with one of 
rice has our major domestic agencies. It is 
ousness conceivable that they might even be 
y social able to be of more practical help to 
f them the countries where they are assigned. 
sern for, I am convinced that both foreign 
nce has service and domestic agencies would 
concen- benefit from having FSO’s work for a 
manner year or two on loan to domestic 
strating agencies. Such a period of service 
should come at some point in early 
artment' mid-career and should be in addition 
ort with: to, not in lieu of, advanced academic 
our so work. 
r quali- For nearly all the FSO’s I have 
to over-, observed at OEO, this has been a 
__| period of growth and challenge, and 
working it seems reasonable to assume that 
in their there will consequently be a substan- 
ore use-| tial payoff to the Department of State 
of their when they return for a new in-house 
fortun-| assignment. Surely, the Office of Eco- 
position nomic Opportunity has gained a great 
nagerial deal from the efforts of the Foreign 
i far be-, Service Officers who have worked 
acquired’ here. 
Depart- 





Youngest and Oldest 
Drivers Are The Safest 


Who’s the safest driver of them 
all? The most unsafe? 
_A review of moving traffic viola- 
tions last year in the District of Col- 
umbia showed this relationship to the 
drivers’ ages: 
1. When| | Drivers aged 16 and 17 accounted 
s should) for .7 percent of total drivers but .1 
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: percent of violations; 18-19 year-olds 
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accounted for 2.5 percent of the 
total, 5.2 percent of violations; those 
- 20-24 for 13.1 percent of total, 

1 percent of violations; 25-34, 
28.5 percent of total, 32.5 percent of 
Violations; 35-64, 48.4 percent of 
drivers, 36.8 percent of violations; 
and those 65 and older accounted for 
68 percent of drivers, 1.7 percent of 
Violations. 
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60 Countries Act Against Hijacking 


The United States joined other 
countries in signing a Convention for 
Suppression of Unlawful Acts against 
the Safety of Civil Aviation at the 
conclusion of a diplomatic conference 
held at Montreal from September 8 
to September 23. 

The Convention, a twin to the 
Hijacking Convention adopted at The 
Hague in December of last year, deals 
with acts of sabotage and other 
attacks directed against civil aircraft. 
It was adopted by the 60-nation con- 
ference without a single dissenting 
vote. 

At the closing session of the con- 
ference Charles N. Brower, Deputy 
Legal Adviser, Department of State, 
head of the U.S. delegation said: 
“We are about to conclude a con- 
ference which should stand as an ex- 
ample of the international com- 
munity’s ability to react with alacrity 
and vigor to meet a serious threat. 

“In February 1970 two spectacular 
incidents awakened worldwide con- 
cern over the sabotage of civil air- 
craft. Today, only 17 months later, 
we are signing a convention which 
is forceful, which meets the chal- 
lenges posed, and which has been 
approved by a conference of 60 
nations without a single dissent. 

“Although this Convention is simi- 
lar to the Hijacking Convention in 
many respects, it is significantly dis- 





tinct: it does not, basically, require 
States to define any new offenses—it 
covers acts which already are com- 
mon crimes; it does not, for the most 
part, establish new crimes to fall 
within the extradition process—most 
of the acts already are extraditable 
crimes. 

It might be said that States could 
punish offenders or extradite them 
without a convention. What this Con- 
vention does, however, is to impose 
an obligation on States requiring them 
to prosecute or extradite offenders. 
It serves as a warning to any person 
who contemplates such acts, that the 
international community has _ re- 
sponded with unanimity to condemn 
such acts. 

“In an important respect this Con- 
vention does more than the Hague 
Hijacking Convention. It declares 
that no one who sabotages a civil 
aircraft—whether in domestic or 
international service—, no one who 
places a bomb on board such an air- 
craft, no evildoer who commits vio- 
lence aboard such an aircraft in flight, 
no criminal of this character shall 
ever find sanctuary anywhere in the 
world, no matter how deviously he 
may seek to evade retribution for his 
deeds. The parties to this Convention 
have declared that this despicable 
criminal shall be pursued without 
respite.” 


OSAKA-KOBE—Zenichi Nishida, the Mayor of Otsu, Japan, presents a miniature 
ship's wheel to Betsy Bass, daughter of Consul and Mrs. Charles White Bass, at 
ceremonies marking the opening of the Lake Biwa tourist season. Betsy was 
accompanied on the occasion by her father, who was the principal speaker. 





Couriers Reunited 
At Annual Dinner 


Special ceremonies marking the 
issuance of the U.S. Diplomatic Cou- 
rier Service medal in silver featured 
the eighth Annual Dinner of the U.S. 
Diplomatic Courier Service Associa- 
tion, held in the Thomas Jefferson 
Room on September 11. 

New officers were installed at the 
dinner, which was attended by many 
active and former Couriers and many 
distinguished guests. 

Speakers included Mrs. Mary T. 
Brooks, Director of the U.S. Mint; 
Dr. Leon P. Kozakiewicz, 81, of Chi- 
cago, the oldest living Courier, who 
made his first courier trip—to War- 
saw—only four days after the Service 
was organized on December 2, 1918; 
and Robert J. LaPlante, the outgoing 
President of the Association, who 
presided. 





Mr. Gray Mr. LaPlante 


A highlight of the program was the 
presentation by Mr. LaPlante to Mrs. 
Brooks of the first silver medal 
minted in a specially-prepared Phila- 
telic Numismatic First Day Cover. 

This medal is the small version of 
the special medal authorized by Con- 
gress to commemorate the 50th anni- 
versary of the U.S. Diplomatic Cou- 
rier Service. A bronze version of this 
medal was issued in December 1970 
(see NEWSLETTER, January 1971). 
Both of the miniature medals are 
sponsored by the U.S. Diplomatic 
Courier Association. 

Myron T. Gray is the new Presi- 
dent of the Association. Wayne D. 
Hoshal continues as Executive Vice 
President; Ernest O. Hohman re- 
places William H. Bruce as Secretary; 
Lewis W. Billups replaces Richard 
Franzen as Treasurer; and Jack 
Grover remains as Official Historian 
and Special Projects Officer. 

The Diplomatic Courier Associa- 
tion has a limited number of minia- 
ture medals and covers for sale. 
Inquiries should be addressed to: 
Diplomatic Courier Medal, P.O. Box 
30067, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 





DANCING IN THE COURTYARDS 


More Than 1500 Attend RA Autumn Ball ; 


More than 1,500 attended the first 
“Prelude to Autumn” Ball sponsored 
by the State-USIA Recreation Asso- 
ciation in the Department on Septem- 
ber 18. 

Guests included Department offi- 
cials, Ambassadors and representa- 
tives from the Embassies in Washing- 
ton, members of the foreign affairs 
agencies, and their wives. 

The evening program included 
dancing in the North and South 
Courtyards and a one-hour musical 
revue in the West Auditorium. 

Wells Bunyea, Night Operations 
Manager for WJMD-FM, served as 
Master of Ceremonies throughout the 
evening. 

Two orchestras—the U.S. Navy’s 
Dance Band, led by CWO Bill Brit- 
tain, and the Larry Laine Orchestra— 
drew generous applause from the 
guests. 

The 9 p.m.-to-1 a.m. program also 
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( 
featured the Recreation Association's ” 
Choral Club, “Ambassadors of Song”; } / 
the Little Theatre of Alexandria) *% 
which presented excerpts from the) P® 
musical “I Do, I Do” and “Le} @4 
Blondes”, a scene from “Idiot’s De} 45 
light”; singers from the George Mason} 
College Chorus; a comedy team, of 
“ORD,” with Paul Robinson and} ind 
Roger Oliver; Soloist Dee Hixon; } Pt 
Folk Singer Patti Scholl; Soloist Don} 1 
Boothman; Soloist Mania Mateik; and Pr 
Singer-Dancers Will Hockersmith and | plet 


Maureen Fitzpatrick Ribble. 42 
The “acts” were well received. : tha 
Many presented encores. mel 


More than 30 young women were} Fot 
hostesses. They also served refresh-} affe 
ments in the Exhibit Hall and at vari-} mei 
ous tables in the Courtyards. 1 

The “Prelude to Autumn” Com-/ 2 | 
mittee included Richard C. Rooney, } late 
Chairman, and Nancy Richards, As-} mu 
sistant Chairman. nin 


In 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION SEEKS NEW MEMBERS wt 


The State-USIA Recreation Asso- 
ciation’s 1972 membership drive is 
now under way. 

Campaign officials are seeking 
100% participation of employees in 
the Department, USIA, AID, ACDA 
and the Peace Corps. 

In a recent memorandum to mis- 
sion chiefs abroad and executive 
Officers in the Department, Deputy 
Under Secretary William B. Macom- 
ber, Jr., said: 

“Each year our Recreation Asso- 
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ciation has increased its services and} isst 
activities for the benefit of our em-} © | 
ployees abroad as well as at home. 


Most recently it has added year} a 
round, scheduled air charter flight} elig 


and an attractive mail-order cata-! | 
logue to the services available to) yep 
members here and overseas. A suc- cre 
cessful membership drive this year) 2 
will help the Association to provide! is 2 
still more benefits, programs and ac- Ret 
tivities in the coming year... .” 
| itec 
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ZAGREB—Representative Charles A. Vanik (D.—Ohio) and Mrs. Vanik, centet, 
joined Consul General and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Jr., in greeting Yugoslav Arch 
bishop Franjo Kuharic during the recent Mariological Congress here. 
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| FS Annuities May 


Increase 4.5 Percent 
jation’s 


Song”: | Although final figures will not be 
andria, available until about October 22, it is 
m the possible that Foreign Service Retire- 
| “Le, } ment annuities will be increased by 
’s De} 45 percent on December 1. The in- 
Mason | srease will be authorized if the Bureau 
team, | of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 
mn and) Index (CPI) remains at or above the 
Hixon;§ present level. 
st Don} The Cost-of-Living Council which 
ik; and} provides policy guidance in the im- 
ith and} plementation of E.O. 11615 (see CA 
4206) has informed the Department 
ceived, | that barring any unforeseen develop- 
' ment the cost-of-living increase for 
n were} Foreign Service annuitants will not be 
efresh- | affected by the provisions of the above 
at vari- mentioned Executive Order. 
To receive this anticipated increase, 
Com-/ a participant must be separated no 
ooney, } later than November 30, 1971 and 
ds, As-| must be eligible for an annuity begin- 
| ning on or before December 1, 1971. 
In the case of application for disability 
RS retirement, special instructions will be 
ses and; issued to the participant with regard 
ur em-| ‘0 the date he must enter a non-pay 
home. status. 
| year.) Participants with the following 
“ { combinations of age and service are 
ights dligible for an immediate annuity: 
r cata! 1, Any participant age 50 (by No- 
ible t0) vember 30, 1971) with 20 years of 
A suc-) creditable service. 
is year) 2. Any staff employee of USIA who 
provide | is a participant in the Foreign Service 
and ac-. Retirement System and who on Sep- 
» tember 1, 1969 was age 57 or over. 
3. Any Reserve officer with unlim- 
| ited tenure who was age 57 or over on 
August 20, 1968. 

All employees will be notified as 
soon as the Department of Labor re- 
leases final information on this sub- 
ject. This increase will not apply to 
employees subject to the Civil Service 
Retirement System. 

_ Participants wishing to discuss re- 
tirement to be effective November 30, 
1971, or earlier may make appoint- 
Ments by calling STATE—Retire- 
ment Branch, PER/PMS/PS. Exten- 
sion 23342; USIA—Foreign Service 
_ Division, IPT/FO, Ext. 
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Why are U.S. Savings Bonds good 


Consumer Price Index Box Score 


This is 3.5% 
above the level of the CPI for the Foreign Service base month (October 
1970). If the CPI remains 3% above the base month level during 
September, a Foreign Service annuity increase will become effective 
December 1, 1971. The increase would amount to at least 4.5% (1% 
plus the percentage rise between the base month level and the level for 
July, August or September, whichever was highest). Any increase will 
apply to all present Foreign Service annuitants and to all who retire 
under the Foreign Service retirement system any time prior to the 
effective date of December 1, 1971. 

The Department understands that the Cost of Living Council does 
not consider cost-of-living increases for annuitants to be the same as 
increases in salaries or wages. The Department does not expect that 
any action under the price-wage freeze will be taken to bar or delay the 
annuity increase. 

In the Civil Service cycle, the August level is two thirds of the way 
between the level for March, the current Civil Service base month, and 
123.4, the level the Index must reach to trigger another Civil Service 
annuity increase. 


* Latest released as the NEWSLETTER went to press. 












for you? They are absolutely safe— 
backed by the full faith and credit of 
_ United States, and protected 
centef, | ®gainst loss or theft . . . they offer spe- 
v Arch) Cial tax advantages . . . E Bonds may 
purchased automatically where 
you work or bank. 


, rose 1971 4“ 


VIENNA—Ambassador John P. Humes recently presented a replica of the Statue 
of Liberty to “Minimundus,” an exhibit of miniatures of world-famous buildings, 
which is owned by the “Save the Children” Federation and displayed at Klagen- 
furt, Austria. Shown at the presentation ceremony are, in the foreground, left to 
right, Deputy Chief of Mission John Mowinckel, Dr. Martha Kyrle, President of 
“Save the Children” in Austria; Mrs. Mowinckel, Mrs. Humes, Cooper Humes, Am- 
bassador Humes, and Hans Ausserwinkler, the Mayor of Klagenfurt. 
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A decade of THE PEACE CORPS ... 


= or a decade Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers have left home and fam- 
ily and headed overseas to cities and 
remote villages in developing coun- 
tries of the world. 

Their purpose: to help people who 
need help. Their method: to live and 
work among the people, to speak 
their language, to understand and 
adapt to their culture. 

The idea of young Americans go- 
ing to work abroad took shape in 
early 1960 when Congressman Henry 
S.Reuss proposed a bill in the House 
to study the possibility of a youth 
corps. A similar measure was put to 
the Senate by Richard L. Neuberger. 
Later, Hubert Humphrey introduced 
a Senate bill calling for creation of a 
“Peace Corps” to send young Ameri- 
cans abroad to work in missions. 

Nothing really happened with the 
idea, however, until mid-October 
when John F. Kennedy speaking at 
2 a.m. to students at the University 
of Michigan first defined the Peace 
Corps. The student response was im- 
mediate and enthusiastic and interest 
in it spread quickly among the young 
people in America. 

The idea generated such response, 
that in January, Kennedy appointed 
his brother-in-law, Sargent Shriver, to 
develop a plan. And on March 1, 
1961, he created the Peace Corps by 
Executive Order, naming Shriver as 
director. 

People everywhere have always 
considered the Peace Corps as be- 
longing to Kennedy, and from the 
standpoint that he believed in the 
idea and devoted his skill and power 
to make it a reality, the Peace Corps 
does belong to him. 

Congress passed the Peace Corps 
Act on September 22, 1961 and Ken- 
nedy signed it into history. Its pur- 
pose: 

—to promote world peace and 

friendship; 

—to help the peoples of develop- 
ing countries meet their needs 
for trained manpower; 

—to help promote mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of 
the United States and the devel- 
oping countries. 

That is how it began. 

The Peace Corps fired the imagi- 
nation of people everywhere. It was 
an idea born at the right time and in 
the right place. 

Coupling brotherhood and service 
with a promise for high adventure, 
Peace Corps gave a dynamic thrust 
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to public service. It was dedicated to 
work in developing countries, to at- 
tack hunger, disease, ignorance and 
poverty. A people-to-people program, 
its Volunteers worked hard, learned 
the language, were sensitive to local 
customs and lived among the people 
with whom they worked. It was a 
fresh, new approach to international 
relations. 

For Americans who stayed at 
home, Peace Corps provided arm- 
chair adventure. There was something 
exhilarating about young Americans 
facing up to the formidable problems 
of an African village or a Latin bar- 
rio. Caught up by the excitement, the 
people at home created their own 
image of Peace Corps, perhaps em- 
bellishing its accomplishments. The 
Peace Corps was an almost instant 
success because Americans would 
not permit it to be otherwise. 

Early thinking behind the Peace 
Corps held that a rapid start and siz- 
able number were essential to success. 
Volunteers were recruited, processed 
and sent overseas as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The first group was assigned to 
Ghana in August, 1961 and by the 
end of the year, there were 431 Vol- 
unteers overseas. 

Young, most of them right off the 
college campuses, these Americans 
found themselves in an alien land, an 
alien culture and an alien language, 
and they struggled to survive. 

David Riesman who worked with 
early Volunteers said that one of “the 
great educative experiences of the 
Peace Corps takes place when a Vol- 
unteer is faced with impossible tasks 
which he discovers are not quite im- 
possible.” 

There were problems, but Volun- 
teers were proving themselves over- 
seas. Their primary role was in edu- 
cation. With about half the Volun- 
teers engaged in classroom teaching 
at the primary, secondary and uni- 
versity level, Peace Corps supported 
a vast expansion of public education 
in many countries, especially Africa 
where education was so crucial to 
development. At one time, in fact, 
Peace Corps provided half of all the 
secondary school teachers in Ethiopia 
and Sierra Leone. 

Outside the classroom, other Vol- 
unteers taught by example—in com- 
munity development, agriculture and 
health. Many countries needed help 
and signed up for as many Volunteers 
as they could get. continued 


The Peace Corps celebrated its 
10th anniversary last month. An arti- 
cle marking that occasion is reprinted 
here from a special anniversary edi- 
tion of Volunteer, the Corps’ maga. 
zine. 


ABOVE—A Peace Corps Volunteer in 
India, Fran Mola, trains an Indian 
assistant in welding at the Mysore 
State Agro-Industries Corporation. 


MIDDLE—Frank Procella, a Peace 
Corps Volunteer in livestock manage- 
ment, helps a shepherd in Afghanistan. 


UPPER RIGHT—Volunteers Hank 
Jahns and Joe Haratani measure fe 
new electrical installations on San 

Cruz on the Galapagos Islands. 


MIDDLE RIGHT—Volunteer Ric 
ard Rolling, right, confers with Peae 
Corps Director Joseph H. Blatchford 
and his wife, Winifred, in Kenya dw 
ing the Director's visit to the field: 


LOWER LEFT—Peace Corps Volu 
teer Gail Egan serves as Veterinary Of 
ficer for the Baringo District of Kenys 
and instructs 35 local assistants. 


LOWER RIGHT—Volunteer Racha 
Henderson, a physical therapist. ex 
cises the hand of a patient in Th 
land. 
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At home, the glamour of the Peace 
Corps brought applications flooding 
in, especially from liberal arts cam- 
puses. In the first full program year, 


applications totaled 20,058 and 
reached a peak of 45,653 in the 1965 
program year. The number of Volun- 
teers peaked soon after, reaching a 
high of 12,866 in early 1967. 

In 1966, Jack Vaughn took over 
as director of the agency as Shriver 
moved to the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. One of the original staff 
members, Vaughn felt that the agency 
had grown up, and that it was time 
for Peace Corps to play a more im- 
portant role in the developing world. 
Emphasis shifted toward develop- 
ment of more viable programs, to 
specific jobs within those programs 
and to Volunteers with more special- 
ized skills. 

The change was in response to host 
country requests. Having had the 
help of Peace Corps through early 
development stages, countries were 
revising priorities in regard to na- 
tional development goals. They asked 
for Volunteers with specific skills and 
experience. 

Peace Corps moved to better meet 
their needs. In the fall of 1969, Jo- 
seph H. Blatchford, who had re- 
placed Vaughn as director earlier in 
the year, called together, for the first 
time, the directors of all 60 countries 
in which Peace Corps worked. Their 
task was to assess the new trends of 
Volunteer requests and determine 
how to improve the agency’s capabil- 
ity of meeting those host country 
needs. Out of the conference came a 
set of “new directions” for Peace 
Corps in its second decade. 


Now being implemented these are: 


1. Better programs. More Volun- 
teer assignments were shifted to the 
high priority needs of developing na- 
tions. Country directors working with 
local leaders developed four-year 
plans for utilizing Volunteers. Em- 
phasis focused on teacher training, 
vocational skills, public administra- 
tion, natural resources development 
and conservation. 


2. New Volunteers. New ap- 
proaches were adopted to recruit peo- 
ple with skills to meet the new re- 
quests. Arrangements were made so 
that a person with a scarce skill could 
take his family along. 


3. Bi-national staffs. Both to de- 
emphasize American presence abroad 
and to better understand and fulfill 
host country needs. Peace Corps is 
using more and more host country 

ople on its overseas staff. The goal 
is to make the undertaking a genuine 


partnership so that it is “theirs” as 
well as “ours.” 

4. Multinational programs. Dozens 
of volunteer service programs are 
springing up around the world. Peace 
Corps is encouraging volunteer serv- 
ice by international and multinational 
teams and staff and Volunteer sup- 
port to these movements is provided 
wherever possible. 

5. Returned Volunteers. Efforts 
are being made to relate the Peace 
Corps to the enormous problems at 
home by encouraging better use of 
Returned Volunteers and by develop- 
ing change-oriented programs in 
areas of population, ecology and con- 
servation problems, curriculum re- 
form, urban planning and more. 

Returned Volunteers offer this 
country a resource of experience and 
sensitivity in dealing with problems of 
social change. Back from two years 
living with the poor abroad and strug- 
gling with change, these Volunteers 
often have a better understanding of 
the problems in our own country. 
Just their existence has influenced 
change. 

In 1965, President Johnson told a 
group of Returned Volunteers that 
his “war on poverty” took some of its 
impetus from their achievements 
overseas, “because by fighting hun- 
ger, illiteracy and poverty abroad, 
you have shown us that we can and 
should and we must fight them at 
home.” Many Volunteers joined the 
battle on the home front. 

Of the more than 46,000 others 
who have returned home, one third 
are teaching, many of them in ghetto 
schools. Another third are working 
at all levels of government, particu- 
larly in community action and pov- 
erty programs. Others work in inter- 
national and non-profit organizations 
and foundations. 

Returned Volunteers may, in truth, 
be the significant return on the invest- 
ment the American people have made 
in the Peace Corps. 

They are concerned Americans, 
growing in number each year, and 
they are one reason, if there is no 
other, why the Peace Corps effort has 
all been worthwhile. 


Secretary's Reception 
Honors the Peace Corps 


ACTION Acting Director Joseph 
Blatchford reported on the status of 
the Peace Corps at a reception hosted 
by Secretary Rogers for the Ambassa- 
dors from some 70 developing nations. 

The reception marked the tenth an- 
niversary of the signing of the Peace 





Corps Act on September 22, 1961, by 
President John F. Kennedy. 

A 39 percent increase in applica. 
tions for the Peace Corps in 1971 re. 
versed a four-year decline, Mr. Blatch. 
ford said. Applications totaled 26,534) 
for the recruiting year ending Augus 

1 


There are now 8,535 Peace Corps 
volunteers and trainees in 56 nations 
Twenty-five nations have formed their 
own versions of the Peace Corps and 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly unanimously created a UN vol 
unteer force earlier this year. 

Mr. Blatchford said the renewed 
volunteer spirit of the 1970s has 
been recognized by President Nixon's’ 
creation of ACTION to unify the ef-/ 
forts of Peace Corps, Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA), Foster) 
Grandparents and other federal vol-| 
unteer programs. 

“The Peace Corps is demonstrat- | 
ing through its ‘New Directions’ pro-| 
gram that it can respond to the re-/ 
quests of developing nations for vol- 
unteers with a wide diversity of skills | 
and experience,” Mr. Blatchford - 

He said that applications from 
skilled workers were up by 84 per-| 
cent compared to last year; from) 
nurses, up by 80 percent; from ex-| 
perienced farmers up by 25 percent;} 
from degreed agriculturalists, up by) 
24 percent. Applications from those, 
over 30 years of age increased by 100. 
percent. 

Applications were up 26 percent) 
from those with A.B. degrees, the! 
generalists who were traditionally the 
backbone of the Peace Corps and) 
who now receive specialized training.) 

“There clearly is a reawakening of 
the volunteer spirit in America 
today,” Mr. Blatchford said, adding:; 

“For the developing nations, the 
renewed interest in the Peace Corps 
means that we can become more ef 
fective partners in the common strug: 
gle against hunger, illiteracy and dis’ 
ease. 

“For those Americans who need #!| 
helping hand to cope with the prob- 
lems of poverty in the rural areas 
and in the =. the creation d 
ACTION reflects a fresh resolve to 
focus volunteer energies in a mor 
successful people-to-people approach 
here at home.’ 

Blatchford said that the 50,000 
volunteers who have served in th 
Peace Corps reflected the most get 
erous impulses of the American chat- 
acter. “The good work of the volut- 
teer must be continued, abroad and 
at home. This is the challenge of th 
1970s,” he declared. 
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Leaves Department 


Jacques Reinstein has retired from 
the Department of State after more 
than 35 years of service. His most re- 
cent assignment was as Special Assist- 
ay ant to the Assist- 
© ant Secretary of 
- State for Interna- 

tional Organiza- 

tion Affairs. 

Mr. Reinstein’s 
career _ included 
extensive experi- 
ence in both eco- 
nomic matters and 

z German affairs. 

During the 1950's 

Mr. Reinstein he was Director of 

the Office of German Economic Af- 

fairs, Special Assistant to the U.S. 

High Commissioner for Germany and 

Director of the Office of German Af- 
fairs. 

In 1959 Mr. Reinstein became 
Minister for Economic Affairs at the 
American Embassy in Paris. Between 
1963 and 1966 he was active at the 
Foreign Service Institute, including a 
period as Chairman of the Division of 
Socio-Economic Studies. 

In 1967 Mr. Reinstein was as- 
signed as the American Civilian Dep- 
uty Commandant of the NATO De- 
fense College in Rome with personal 
rank of Minister. 

At a farewell reception in the De- 
— attended by, among others, 

puty Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs Nathaniel Samuels and 
Assistant Secretaries Hillenbrand and 
De Palma, Mr. Reinstein received a 
letter from former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson who regretted his in- 
ability to attend. Mr. Acheson’s letter 
said in part “As one who benefitted 
from the great work that you did for 
many years in the Department, I can 
testify that it was excellent in quality 
and extraordinary in volume.” 





Equal Employment Film 
Offered as Training Aid 


A new training film, “The Supervi- 
sor and Equal Employment Opportu- 
hity,” is now available. 

The film, which is directed specifi- 
cally to Federal managers and super- 
visors, was produced at the request of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

It is specifically related to the Fed- 
tral equal employment opportunity 
program based on Executive Order 
11478. It is designed to be used as 
part of a supervisory training session 
On equal employment opportunity. 
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BOMBAY—Consul Kenneth A. Kurze, at microphone, delivers remarks in Hindi at 


the inaugural program of the Manav Kalyan Welfare Trust at Navsari, Gujurat 
State. The President of India, V. V. Giri, is shown seated, third from right. 


| DEPARTMENT ISSUES NEW DIRECTIVES | 


All directives of the Department are 
on file in Bureau and Post administra- 
tive offices, where they may be re- 
ferred to by interested employees. 
Departmental personnel assigned to 
other agencies may request copies of 
these or other issuances from the Dis- 
tribution Section of PBR by telephon- 
ing extension 22536. Recently issued 
directives follow: 


Personnel 


Precepts for the 1971 -Foreign Service 
Staff Officer Selection Boards were trans- 
mitted with FAMC-584. 

Precepts for the 1971 Senior Officer 
Selection Boards: Foreign Service officers 
and Foreign Service Reserve officers, 
Classes 1 and 2 were transmitted with 
FAMC-S8S5. 

Civil Service Retirement—Federal Per- 
sonnel Manual Supplement 831-1, Retire- 
ment (Appendix A to section 675), has 
been amended to bring it up to date 
(TL:PER-312). 

Health and Medical Information Reports 
have been given a mandatory date for sub- 
mission to the Department. To expedite the 
processing of medical clearances, identify- 
ing information must be typed on the out- 
side of X-ray envelopes containing physical 
revorts (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL: 
PER-313). 

Grievance regulations were revised in 
accordance with recent changes in the Fed- 
eral Personnel Manu! for non-Foreien 
Service employees of the Department (TL: 
PER-1075). 


Finance 
Shared Administrative Support proce- 
dures, Appendix B to 4 FAM, has been 
revised in dts entirety (Uniform State 
AID/USIA TL:FIN-176). 
Fund control procedures applicable to 


Class B cashiers and subcashiers were 
amended. Information was provided on the 
types of expenses which may and may not 
be deducted from proceeds of sales, and 
such deductions are allowable rather than 
mandatory (TL:FIN-177). 


General Services 


Foreign-made motor vehicles may be 
shipped to the United States from an over- 
seas post of assignment under the limita- 
tions stated in revised regulations (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL:GS-157). 

Federal motor vehicle safety standards 
apply to all privately owned automobiles 
imported into the United States. Individ- 
uals intending to import a vehicle into the 
U.S. is personally responsible for assuring 
that the automobile meets current Federal 
safety standards (Uniform State/AID 
USIA TL:GS-158). 


Correspondence Handbook 


The guide for transmission of cl-ssified 
mail is brought up to date (TL:CH-9). 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
has announced a new course of study 
for Administrative Officers with lim- 
ited experience. 

Offered by the General Manage- 
ment Training Center, Bureau of 
Training, the course will be conducted 
from November 8 to November 19. 
A series of half-day sessions will be 
supplemented with outside readings 
and assigned tasks. 

Additional information and appli- 
cations may be obtained from the 
Personnel Office, or from Anna C. 
Lee, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
1900 E Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., telephone 632-5671. 
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Volume 7 of Bevans 
Treaty Series Is Out 


The seventh volume in the new se- 
ries Treaties and Other International 
Agreements of the United States of 
America 1776-1949 was released 
September 17 by the Department. 
The series is compiled under the 
direction of Assistant Legal Adviser 
Charles I. Bevans. 

Volume 7 contains the texts of 
nearly 300 bilateral agreements con- 
cluded prior to 1950 with Denmark, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Estonia, Ethiopia, the Fiji 
Islands (before they came under Bri- 
tish rule), Finland, and France. 

The treaty of 1803 with France for 
the purchase of Louisiana and the 
treaty of 1916 with Denmark for the 
purchase of the Virgin Islands are in 
this volume. Also included is the 
1778 treaty with France on amity 
and commerce and the U.S.-French 
alliance treaty of 1778, both abro- 
gated in 1798 pursuant to an Act of 
Congress. 

Several of the Bryan treaties for 
the advancement of peace and the 
Kellogg arbitration treaties, as well as 
agreements of World War II coopera- 
tion, postwar settlement, and eco- 
nomic cooperation appear here. The 
current status of the agreements is in- 
dicated in headnotes and annotations. 

The first four volumes in the Be- 
vans series contain multilateral 
treaties and other international agree- 
ments entered into by the United 
States prior to 1950. The remaining 
volumes will contain bilateral agree- 
ments, grouped alphabetically by 
country, and a comprehensive index. 

Copies of volumes 1 through 7 of 
the Bevans series are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. Price: Vol. 1, 
$8.50; vol. 2, $10.25; vol. 3, $11.75; 
vol. 4, $8.25; vol. 5, $9.75; vol. 6, 
$11.00; vol. 7, $11.00. 


The 21st meeting of the ANZUS 
Council was held in New York Octo- 
ber 2. Subjects discussed included 
developments in Asia and the Pacific 
relating to the mutual security con- 
cerns of Australia, New Zealand and 
the United States under the ANZUS 
Treaty. 

Representatives of the three gov- 
ernments were Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Nigel H. Bowen, 
New Zealand Minister of Finance 
R. D. Muldoon, and Secretary Wil- 
liam P. Rogers. 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


Program 


SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Administrative Training 


Departmental Officer Orientation 
General Foreign Service Orientation 


Consular Training 
Consular Course 
Immigration and Visa Regulations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Special Consular Services 


Political Training 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 
Radical Ideologies and Political Systems 
Political-Military Affairs 
The New Left: An International Overview 
Intelligence and Foreign Policy 
Behavioral Science Concepts for Foreign 

Affairs Analysts 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 


Communication Skills 
Effective Writing 


Clerical Training 


Advanced Secretarial Practices and 
Procedures 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 

Optical Character Recognition 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Wives Training 
Wives’ Seminar 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Public Speaking 


NATIONAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR 
ON PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
INTERNAL DEFENSE 


National Seminar 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY 
STUDIES 


Atlantic Community 
Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


French 
German 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
Vietnamese 


VIET-NAM TRAINING CENTER 


Basic Course 

District Operations Course 

Province Senior Advisor Course 

Extended Operations and 
Language Course 

Vietnamese Language 





Oct. Nov. Dec. Length 


22 
22 


15 as 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


13 
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New Surface Pouch 


Facility Inaugurated 


The Department’s Surface Pouch 
Unit has begun operations in its re- 
cently completed new facility in New- 
ington, Virginia. Located 16 miles 
southwest of the Main State Building, 
the new surface pouch center was ex- 
pressly designed by the Diplomatic 


, Pouch and Courier Operations Divi- 


sion (OC/P) for more efficient mail 
handling and better working condi- 
tions. 

Along a wall adjacent to the re- 
ceiving dock, heavy-gauge steel shelv- 
ing has been installed. This provides 
easy access by fork-lift trucks in 
queuing palletized tubs of packages 
and periodicals awaiting sorting and 
pouching. 

Next in the processing line, espe- 
cially fabricated sorting bins and 
pouch racks have been arranged for 
the efficient sorting, weighing, pouch- 
ing, and invoicing of mail to be for- 
warded. 

Between the sorting and pouching 
areas, ample space was left to permit 
the fullest use of labor-saving equip- 
ment in positioning queued tubs of 
incoming mail for processing and in 
loading outgoing pouches on Post 
Office trucks. 


Another new feature of the relo- 


' cated surface unit is a strong room 


for the overnight storage of registered 
and other valuable articles. In addi- 
tion, the entire unit is protected by a 
— alarm system during non-duty 
ours. 


The new facility is easily accessible 
and has abundant parking space. 
Good working conditions have been 
provided for employees, including 
shower and locker rooms. Such em- 
ployee conveniences, along with rest- 
ful background recorded music, make 
the Surface Pouch Unit one of the 
most pleasant places to work in the 
Diplomatic Mail and Pouch Branch. 

The work of the Unit is supervised 
by Foreign Service employee Harold 
M. Coleman. Mr. Coleman has 29 
years’ experience in mail and pouch 
operations, 18 of which have been in 
the processing and forwarding of sur- 


| face mail. 


_ Other staff members are Civil Serv- 
ice employees William H. Hawkins, 
14 years with OC/P; Thomas J. Hair- 
ston, 12 years; Warren R. Hicks, 9; 
Delano R. Royal, 8; and Foreign 
Service Staff employee Mario Cantu, 
2 years with OC/P, preceded by 2 
years as Communications and Rec- 


_ords Assistant at Kingston, Jamaica. 
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FLAG-RAISING CEREMONY—Joseph S. Sagona, left, Chief of the Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations Division, OC/P, presents Harold M. Coleman, Chief of the 
Surface Pouch Unit, the American flag to be displayed at the Unit's new location 
in Newington, Va. Other members of the Unit participating in the ceremony are, 
from left, Warren R. Hicks, Delano R. Royal, Thomas J. Hairston and William H. 
Hawkins. Also present are, from right, Harold E. Grover, Jr., Chief of the Diplo- 
matic Mail and Pouch Branch, and Joseph A. Pancamo, Deputy Chief, OC/P. Mario 
Cantu, not shown, also serves with the Pouch Unit. 
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CHRISTMAS PACKAGES—Members of the Surface Pouch Unit sort mail consisting 
largely of Christmas packages to be pouched fo overseas posts. This is typical of 
the volume processed weekly through the end of October. Shown, left to right, are 
Warren R. Hicks, Thomas J. Hairston, Harold M. Coleman, William H. Hawkins and 
Delano R. Royal. 
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George Angus Garrett; 
Retired Ambassador 


Ambassador (Ret.) George Angus 
Garrett, 83, who served as U.S. envoy 
to Ireland from 1950 to 1951, died 
at his home on September 29. 

A former General Partner of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
investment bankers, Mr. Garrett was 
named Minister to Ireland by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman in 1947. Three 
years later he was elevated to the rank 
of Ambassador and served until 1951. 

Mr. Garrett was a leader in civic 
and business affairs. During his career 
he held such posts as President of the 
Federal City Council, President of 
Emergency Hospital, Vice President 
of the National Symphony Orchestra, 
and President of the Metropolitan 
Club. 

His immediate survivors include 
his wife, the former Ethel Shields 
Darlington. 


Henry F. Holthusen 


Henry F. Holthusen, 77, who 
served as a Public Member on For- 
eign Service inspection teams during 
1968, 1969 and 1970, died at his 
home, 128 Central Park South, in 
New York on September 19. 

A lawyer who had spent many 
years in government service, Mr. 
Holthusen held such assignments as 
Special Assistant to the U.S. Attorney 
General; Consultant or Counsel to 
several subcommittees of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; and 
Consultant to the special Senate 
Committee to study the Foreign Aid 
Program (1956). In 1959 he was 
named an American specialist for the 
State Department. 

Mr. Holthusen is survived by his 
wife, the former Lenore Adeline Sut- 
ter. 


The Congress elected Benjamin 
Franklin as its Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and sole representative at the 
French Court September 14, 1778. 

This was the first appointment to 
this diplomatic rank and title made 
by the U.S. Government, and when 
Franklin presented his credentials to 
Louis XVI on March 23, 1779, he 
became the first American of this 
rank and title to be received by a 
foreign state. In view of his long ser- 
vice as a Colony agent in England and 
and in related capacities through 
1785, Benjamin Franklin might well 
be called “the father of the Foreign 
Service of the United States.” 
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Thomas A. Pope 


Thomas A. Pope 62, Chief of the 
Buildings Design and Construction 
Division in the Foreign Buildings 
Office (FBO), died at his home on 
September 12. 

An architect, Mr. Pope joined the 


Department in 1952. He was ap- 
pointed a Supervisory Architect in 
1958 and in 1964 he won the De- 
partment’s Meritorious Service 
Award. In 1966 he transferred to the 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. Pope leaves his wife, Elisa- 
beth, of the home address, 8373 
Colesville Road, Silver Spring, Md. 
20910; three daughters Mrs. Robert 
J. Ryan, Jr., in Paris; Mrs. Elisabeth 
Bohlen, of Mystic, Conn., and Mrs. 
Mary Ratchford, of Oakland, Calif.: 
a son, Kevin A., of Providence, R.L.; 
a brother, Allen, Jr., of Sarasota, 
Fla., and three grandchildren. 


Edgar H. Tollett 


Edgar H. Tollett, 51, Supervisory 
Archives Specialist in the Records 
Services Division, died on October 4. 

Mr. Tollett had been with the De- 
partment since 1941, except for mili- 
tary service with the Navy. He held 
such assignments as Mail-File Super- 
visor, Management Analyst, Supervi- 
sory Archivist, and Records Officer. 

Mr. Tollett is survived by his wife, 
Jean B., of 5217 Chippewa Place, 
Alexandria, Va., and a son, Bryan. 


| John Marshall Retires After 30 Years Service | 


John T. Marshall, Carpenter and 
Maintenance Man in the General 
Services Division, 
OPR, has hung 
up his hammer 
and called it a 
day. 

He retired on 
September 30 
after 30 years of 
government serv- 
ice, 

After 4 years 
with the Army, 
from 1941 to 





Mr. Marshall 
1945, Mr. Marshall became a store- 


' 
' 
' 
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Robert T. Burke Dies; 
Deputy Chief of Mission 


Robert T. Burke, 48, Deputy Chie! 
of Mission and Counselor at Bathurst} 
The Gambia, died on August 20. 

Mr. Burke joined the Departmen! 
in 1953 as an Administrative Assist} 
ant. He transferred to the Foreig 
Service in 1955 and later held such} 
assignments as Supervisory Exchang 
Program Officer and Internationa) 
Relations Officer in Washington; Po 
litical Officer in Saigon; Resident! 
Liaison Officer at Fort Bragg, N.C; 
and Area Development Officer for 
AID in Saigon. 

After study at the Naval War Col- 
lege from 1969 to 1970 he was as- 
signed to Bathurst in December. 

Mr. Burke is survived by his wife. 
Marie, of 16 West Irving Street 
Chevy Chase, Md. 20015; a son! 
David; and two daughters, Maria and 
Lisa. 


Linda J. Ammidown 


Mrs. Linda J. Ammidown, 47, Fis- 
cal Specialist in the Financial Services 
Division, was abducted at gunpoint 
with her husband, Robert L., and then 
shot to death on October 1. } 


After dining at a waterfront res, 
taurant in Southwest Washington, the 
couple was forced to drive to a de} 
serted point under the East Capitd 
Street Bridge, where, Mr. Ammidown 
said, his wife was forced out of the cal 
and shot. 

Mrs. Ammidown joined the Depart 
ment on May 24 after service with the 
Peace Corps and AID. 

Her immediate survivors include 
her husband, and a son, Rober} 
James, of the home address, 270 
North Pollard Street, Arlington, Va 


' 


} 


keeper in the Department. He als 
was in charge of the Moving Section 

For the past seven years he ha 
repaired furniture, made bookcast 
and picture frames, fixed files ane 
locks, and kept things in order in th 
Department and its annexes. 

He received many letters of com 
mendation and top officials expresse 
appreciation for his craftsmanship. 





If all you can save is string . . 
you'd better sign up right now for th 
Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Saving 
Bonds. It’s the automatic way to save 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


“ae Area 


Secretary Rogers flew to Houston, 
Texas, on August 31 to address the 
national convention of the American 
Legion in the Sam Houston Coliseum. 
He was accompanied by Charles 
Bray, Department Spokesman, and 
Peter Johnson and Jane Rothe of his 
immediate staff. On arrival, he was 
met by senior Legion officials and 
Francis Donnelly of 10, past Com- 
mander of the Department’s Legion 
Post, who returned to Washington 
with the Secretary and his party. 

The Eighth Meeting of the Joint 
Japan-United States Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs was held 
in Washington, September 9 and 10, 
under the Chairmanship of Secretary 
Rogers. He and Mrs. Rogers were 
host and hostess to their Japanese 
counterparts as were other Cabinet 
officials and their wives. 

U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, delivered 
brief remarks at the opening cere- 
mony of the Japan House in New 
York City. He was accompanied 
there by Don Westmore of his staff. 

Reed T. Warnick and Jack M. Sey- 
mour, Jr., have reported as Associate 
Operations Officers in the Operations 
Center (S/S—O). Mr. Warnick was 
formerly assigned to Frankfurt and 


Depart} Mr. Seymour to Zagreb. 


with the 
| 
include 


Jo Louise Husbands, assigned to 
the Operations Center as a summer 
intern, has returned to the University 


Rober} & Minnesota to accept a teaching 
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assistantship in the Political Science 
Department. 
_Irving A. Williamson, formerly as- 
signed to the National Military Com- 
mand Center (NMCC), has been 
assigned to the Performance Evalua- 
tion Division, Office of the Deputy 
Director for Personnel Management 
and Services (PER/PMS/PE). 
Stanley R. Ifshin, formerly assigned 
to the Operations Center as an Edi- 
tor, has reported to FSI for Chinese 
language training. 

Donald E. Fitzpatrick, Joseph L. 
Roberts and David F. Childs have 

N assigned to the Information 
Management Section (S/S-I) as 
Ommunications Specialists. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick and Mr. Roberts were 
formerly assigned to OC/P, while 
Mr. Childs was recently discharged 
from the U.S. Army. 








TO AMSTERDAM—Deputy Chief of Protocol Marion H. Smoak, left, administers 
the oath of office as Consul General to Amsterdam to Eugene M. Braderman as 
Mrs. Braderman holds the Bible. Mr. Braderman was formerly Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Commercial Affairs and Business Activities, E Bureau. 


During June and July, Jerry L. 
Inman, Special Assistant to the Coun- 
selor for Youth Activities, traveled 
to Paris and Bonn where he met with 
young French and German political 
leaders. He then continued on to 
Singapore and Tokyo where he con- 
ducted two Asian regional meetings 
of Embassy representatives. 

Frank L. Kellogg, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Refugee and Mi- 
gration Affairs (S/R), addressed the 
International Catholic Migration 
Commission, a major humanitarian 
organization, at its 20th anniversary 
meeting in Rome on September 29. 
Mr. Kellogg was appointed by the 
President as Alternate Representative 
to the 31-nation Executive Commit- 
tee of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugee Programs 
(UNHCR) which met at Geneva, 
October 4-13. 

The first meeting of the Advisory 
Panel on South Asian Relief Assist- 
ance was held in Washington on Sep- 
tember 3 to review U.S. assistance to 
international relief programs in India 
and East Pakistan. The Panel planned 
to meet again on October 6. 


Fitzhugh Turner, USIA, has joined 
S/R on detached duty to work in 
public affairs areas of Pakistani 
refugee operations. 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Popula- 
tion Matters (S/PM), joined the U.S. 
Delegation at the meeting on Popula- 
tion of the Development Assistance 
Committee of the OECD, September 
15 and 16, in Paris. He was a mem- 
ber of a panel on Development and 
Population at the Stanlev Founda- 
tion Twelfth Strategy for Peace Con- 
ference, held at Airlie House, Octo- 
ber 1 and 2. 

Theodore C. Nelson has joined 
S/PM as Acting Deputy to the Spe- 
cial Assistant for Population Matters. 
He recently returned from a year of 
study at the University of North Car- 
olina Population Center. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary David D. New- 
som attended a meeting on Septem- 
ber 17 of the African Bureau Advis- 
ory Council. 

Ambassador to Gabon John A 





NAIROBI—Ambassador Robinson Mellvaine, right, is shown with Kenya’s Minister 
of Information and Broadcasting, Dr. Z. Onyonka, center, and East African artist 
Francis Msangi at the recent invitational preview of a USIS-sponsored show of 
Mr. Msangi’s works. Dr. Onyonka praised the Embassy for encouraging young 


East African artists. 


McKesson is in New York City as 
the African Bureau Representative to 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. 

Ambassador Fred Hadsel, recently 
sworn in as envoy to Ghana, left for 
Accra on September 20. 

Visiting the Department recently 
on consultation were Ambassadors 
Thomas Patrick Melady, Burundi; 
Terence Todman, Chad; Robinson 
Mcllivaine, Kenya; and Robert Blake, 
Mali. 

Also in the Department on con- 
sultation were the following AF area 
employees: 

Michael J. Habib, transferring 
from Gaborone to the Department; 
Paul Stahnke, Mogadiscio to Copen- 
hagen; Beth M. Green, Department 
to Kinshasa; Richard Christensen, 
Bucharest to Monrovia; Keith A. 
O’Connor, Rangoon to Kinshasa; 
Benjamin Tua, Palermo to Maseru; 
H. D. Dunhaver, returning to Pre- 
toria; Larry Brown, Department to 
Rabat; Miriam Fidler, Department to 
Bujumbura; Norman Pease, Depart- 
ment to Abidjan. 

Ronald Doyle, Department to Kin- 
shasa; Clarence Pegues, Lagos to the 


Department; M. F. Monczewski, 
Vientiane to Bangui; Gloria J. Young, 
Department to Accra; James Mat- 
thews, Nairobi to AID, Washington; 
George F. Carr, Lagos to the Depart- 
ment; James L. Holmes, Tripoli to 
the Department; Lois A. Daris, 
Maseru to Accra; Vivian Halyard, 
Tripoli, resigning; Roy Peshoff, Trip- 
oli to Kingston. 

Edward Kane, Dakar to the De- 
partment; Robert Lee Scott, Port 
Louis to the Department; John Mac- 
kenzie, Department to Monrovia; 
William V. Robertson, Department 
to Abidjan; Barbara Huskey, Depart- 
ment to Mogadiscio; William Pogue, 
Kaduna to the Department; Samuel 
Peale, Department to Khartoum; 
John Savage, returning to Addis 
Ababa; Leroy Blanchard, Yaounde 
to Islamabad; Scott H. Ochiltree, 
Douala to the Department; Ruth A. 
Davis, Kinshasa to Nairobi. 

Larry Harbauch, Department to 
Tripoli; Dominic Vallese, Saigon to 
Abidjan; Larry Luther, Monrovia, re- 
signing; J. George, Saigon to Kin- 
shasa; W. Ward, Caracas to Mon- 
rovia; Francis Dennett, Mexico City 
to Blantyre; Roy Green, Department 








to Kinshasa; C. V. Keyes, Copen- 
hagen to Lagos; David Smith; Tana.’ 
narive to the Department, and Laur. 
ance Stanley, Department to Ouaga- 
dougou. 


Dav 


men 
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East Asian and }_H 


Pacific Affairs . 


Assistant Secretary Marshall Green the 
spoke to the U.S.-Japan National Re! pe 
source Conference, September 2, on Off 
the topic of scientific cooperation be Ban 
tween the U.S. and Japan. Also on, dall 
September 2, Mr. Green discussed re Bth 
cent developments in U.S. policies in as} 
East Asia at the Industrial College of van, 
the Armed Forces. On September 13, Cor 
he spoke to the British Royal Def fF 
ence College on current issues in East pur 
Asia. (Bé 

Mr. Green discussed the U.S. role Sao 
as a world power before the National Offi 
Interdepartmental Seminar, Septem- Dir 
ber 17, and on September 18, he as‘ 
spoke on “China and the United Na Sai 
tions” to the Veterans of Foreign But 
Wars National Security and Foreign ing 
Affairs Committee at the Sheraton ( 
Park Hotel. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Winth- br 
rop G. Brown attended the eight 
U.S.-Japan Joint Economic Commit- | 
tee meetings which were held in the py 
Department on September 9 and 10. yig 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Her-' Ga 


man H. Barger addressed 100 Japa De 
nese students of the World Youth Djs 
Visit Exchange, August 10, on P§ 
“Changing Relationships between Ad 
U.S. and Japan.” On September 1, he’ FS 
spoke on the U.S.-Japan economic’ Ad 
relationship to a group of Japanese gar 
businessmen. 

On August 30, Deputy Assistant! sta 
Secretary William H. Sullivan spoke Ser 
on “Viet-Nam in Perspective” at the to 
University of Wisconsin’s Graduaté Th 
School of Banking. On September 13 Ar 
at the Naval War College, Ambassa| NI 
dor Sullivan discussed U.S. security| Re 
proposals in Asia for the 1970’s. Jol 

The following Bureau personnel tric 
recently visited the East Asian area: Re 
Ted Heavener, Director _ for, an 
Malaysia/Singapore; Vance Hall) Jol 


Desk Officer for Australia/New Zes| Ser 
land; Ed Richards, Desk Officer for} Ho 
Cambodia; and Joe Bennett, Director) FS 
for Viet-Nam. to 
Recent assignments to the East) inc 

Asian area are as follows: 
Frank J. Kozuch, Lagos to Saigot) Ac 
as General Services Officer (GSO);} IV 
George H. Epstein, Canberra to Djs} fro 
karta as Communications and Reo} to 
ords (C&R) Assistant; Catherine M| Pr 
McGrath, Rabat to Bangkok as C&R} | 
Assistant; Jeanette Porpora, Paris to} FS 
Seoul as Secretary; Mary L. Stevet) FS 
— 
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‘open- | son, Cape Town to Tokyo; John R. 
Tana David, Phnom Penh to Djakarta as 
Laur. GSO; Charles G. Finch, the Depart- 
Juaga- ment to Manila as Labor-Political 
Officer. 
| Herbert G. Ihrig, Stockholm to 
Tokyo as Labor-Political Officer; 
John A. Moran, III, Melbourne to 
Green the EA Bureau; Joseph P. O'Neill, 
al Re! Department to Manila as Consular 
2, on t; Myrna McIntosh, Accra to 
on be Bangkok as Secretary; Lois G. Ran- 
Iso on, dall, Bangkok to Saigon as Secretary; 
sed re Ethel M. Siler, Department to Manila 
cies in as Mail & File Assistant; Roger Sulli- 
lege of van, BEX to the Office of Asian 
er 13, Communist Affairs. 
il Def} Richard C. Andrew, Kuala Lum- 
in East pur to Seoul as Budget and Fiscal 
(B&F) Officer; Malcolm P. Hallam, 
Sao Paulo to Saigon as Consular 
Officer; Elizabeth Montagne, to the 
Directors’ Office for Laos-Cambodia 
as Secretary; Gary Basek, CORDS to 
Saigon as Consular Officer; Cletis W. 
Butler, Djakarta to Saigon as Build- 
ing Services Specialist. 
Clarence E. Pegues, Lagos to 


| CORDS HIGHLIGHTS | 


New arrivals: Herbert D. Swett, 
FSO-3, Deputy Province Senior Ad- 
visor, Hau Nghia Province, MR III; 
Gary L. Matthews, FSO-5, New Life 
Development (NLD) Chief, Hoi An 
District, MR II; Joseph G. Fandino, 
FSO-5, Assistant Area Development 
Advisor, MR III; Linda C. Irick, 
FSO-5, Assistant Area Development 
Advisor, MR III; Michael G. Wy- 
gant, FSO-S (not yet assigned). 

Internal transfers: Robert T. Folie- 
stad, FSO-3, from Deputy Province 
Senior Advisor, Hau Nghia Province, 
to Province Senior Advisor, Bin 
Thuan Province, MR II; Douglas 
mber 13 Archard, FSO-6, from Assistant 
\mbass#| NLD Advisor, Ivinh Binh, to Land 
a Reform Advisor, Can Tho, MR IV; 
0’s. John Modderno, FSO-6, from Dis- 
ersonnél| trict Senior Advisor, Go Cong, to 
an ares: Reports Officer, Plans, Programs 
yr _ fot, and Reports, Can Tho, MR IV; 
e Hall) John Pitts, FSO-6, from District 
lew Zer| Senior Advisor to NLD Advisor, Kien 
fficer fot| Hoa Province, MR IV; Allen Hale, 
Directot) FSO-7, from Assistant NLD Advisor 

to NLD Advisor, Kien Phong Prov- 
the East) ince, MR IV; David Mangan, FSO-7, 
from Assistant NLD Advisor to NLD 
© Saigot) Advisor, Vinh Long Province, MR 

(GSO); ; Lawrence Grossman, FSO-8, 
a to Djt| from Deputy District Senior Advisor 
und Ree} to Assistant NLD Advisor, Kien Hoa 
erine M| Province, MR IV. 

- as C&R} Departures: Donald I. 
Paris | FSO-4, and Stanislaus 
. Steve) FS0-6, to the Department. 
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MOSCOW-—Doug Thomas, son of FSSO 
Robert D. Thomas, poses with the poster 
he composed entitled, “Keep our little 
bit of America CLEAN,” in keeping with 
the Embassy's recent clean-up drive. 


Bangkok as Assistant Personnel 
Officer; Christine Schneider, Monro- 
via to Manila as Assistant Personnel 
Officer; Sarah L. Booker, Department 
to Tokyo as Secretary; Carol M. 
Goulet, Accra to Bangkok as Secre- 
tary; Barbara M. Johnson, Copen- 
hagen to Saigon as C&R Officer; and 
Wayne F. Ubrich, Paris to Canberra 
as C&R Assistant. 

Recently visiting the Department 
on consultation were Eugene Cham- 
pagne, en route to Phnom Penh as 
Administrative Officer; Ambassador 
Edwin Martin, en route to Burma; 
Ambassador Francis Galbraith, Indo- 
nesia; Edith R. Ahles, Manila; Agnes 
Thomas, en route to Seoul; Robert L. 
Flanagan, Hong Kong; Philip Habib, 
Ambassador-designate to Korea; 
Clyde Punkett, Saigon; Maurine 
Crane. Rangoon; Ambassador Emory 
C. Swank. Cambodia; William Bruns, 
Deputy Chief of Mission, Singapore; 
Ambassador Armin H. Meyer and 
Lester E. Edmond, Tokvo: and Anne 
Pinckney, en route to Saigon. 


European Affairs 


John S. D. Eisenhower, whose res- 
ignation as Ambassador to Belgium 
was accepted on August 16, planned 
to leave Brussels on September 28. 

Ambassador to Luxembourg King- 
don Gould, Jr., visited the Depart- 
ment on consultation in early Septem- 
ber. 

Ambassador John C. Pritzlaff, Jr., 
Malta, was in the Department from 
August 30 to September 2 prior to 
beginning home leave. 

Ambassador Kenneth Rush, Ger- 
many, was in the Department on Au- 
gust 24 and 25 in connection with the 
Berlin Four Power Agreement. He 
also consulted with President Nixon 


in San Clemente, California, before 
returning to Germany. 

Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., Ambassador 
to Poland, has been detailed to the 
Foreign Service Officer Selection 
Boards. 

Ambassador Luther I. Replogle, 
Iceland, visited the Department, Sep- 
temper 14-16, prior to beginning 
home leave. 

Arthur K. Watson, Ambassador to 
France, consulted with State, Com- 
merce and Treasury officials, Septem- 
ber 1-3, prior to returning to Paris 
after home leave. 

Thomas P. Murphy, Special Assist- 
ant to Ambassador Watson, returned 
to Washingion, September 13-15, to 
attend an international seminar on 
illicit drug traffic and abuse. 

Eugene M. Braderman was sworn 
in on August 31 as Consul General to 
Amsterdam. He planned to depart for 
his new post in late September. 

Herbert S. Okun, Office of the 
Country Director-Soviet Union Af- 
fairs (SOV), visited San Francisco, 
September 8 and 9, to brief members 
of the Greater San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce prior to their de- 
parture for the Soviet Union. 

John D. Scanlan, of SOV, escorted 
a five-man congressional delegation 
headed by Rep. John Brademas (D.- 
Ind.) to Poland, August 19-26. Be- 
fore returning to Washington, Mr, 
Scanlan spent a few days on consulta- 
tion in Moscow and Leningrad. 

Curtis Kamman reported for duty 
in the Multilateral Political Affairs 
section of SOV on August 30. Mr. 
Kamman was previously with the 
Planning and Coordination Staff and 
was also temporarily detailed to the 
SALT Delegation. 

Charles Higginson has reported for 
duty in OECD, European Commu- 
nity and Atlantic Political-Economic 
Affairs (RPE), replacing Frontis B. 
Wiggins as Officer in Charge, OECD 
Affairs. 

Frank J. Haendler has reported for 
duty in RPE replacing James D. Phil- 
lips as Officer in Charge, European 
Energy and Technology Affairs. 

Clara Trakas, formerly with the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, joined RPE on September 7. 

David G. Shaw, RPE, was on the 
U.S. Delegation to the OECD Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee’s An- 
nual Aid Review of the U'S., July 19 
and 20. 

Virginia Eichorn, secretary, re- 
cently joined the staff of France and 
Benelux Affairs (FBX) on transfer 
from German Affairs (GER). 

Samuel C. Fromowitz has joined 
the Soviet and Eastern European Ex- 


changes staff (SES) as Officer-in- 
Charge of Scientific and Technical 
Conferences replacing Ellen Gavri- 
sheff who retired at the end of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Fromowitz came to SES 
from Belgrade. 

Betty Swope, formerly with the 
Embassy at Madrid, has joined SES 
as a secretary replacing Doris Denson 
who has been transferred to GER. 

Frances Hollowell left SES on 
transfer to the Embassy in Rangoon 
as secretary to the Ambassador. 

Arva C. Floyd, NATO, Atlantic 
Political and Military Affairs staff 
(RPM), attended the meeting of the 
Atlantic Policy Advisory Group in 
Venice, September 7-9, and the 
meeting in Stresa of the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, Sep- 
tember 9-12. 

Sven Groennings, Policy Planning 
Staff, RPM, participated in the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion in Chicago, September 7 and 8. 

Robert Beecroft, after three 
months’ temporary duty with the In- 
teragency Committee on Pakistani 
Refugee Relief and RPM, left in late 
September for assignment as Political- 
Military Adviser at Brussels/SHAPE. 

In July, Martha Hayward, formerly 
with the Office of Panamanian Af- 
fairs in ARA, joined the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff, RPM, as secretary. 

Robert H. Frowick, Political Offi- 
cer at Paris, visited the Department 
on consultation in late August. He 
returned to his post following home 
leave. 

John George Bacon, Counselor for 
Administrative Affairs, Bonn, and 
Paul Zinnel, a Foreign Service local 
employee at Bonn, visited the Bureau 
on consultation, July 12-16. 

Franz Misch, Administrative Offi- 
cer-designate to Leningrad, visited 
the Bureau on consultation, August 
30 through September 17. 

The following personnel who were 
on home leave and transfer status 
visited the Bureau during August and 
September: James Stromayer, Genoa 
to USOECD, Paris; Cordelia San- 
born, Toronto to Paris, James Kiley, 
London to Department; John Owens, 
Helsinki to Department; and Ralph 
Scarritt, Paris to Brasilia. 

Also visiting the Bureau were 
Lucien Heichler, Bern, and William 
B. Kelly, Winnipeg, who were on 
home leave and return status; Fred 
Hassett, direct transfer from Tanan- 
arive to Milan; Robert O. Waring, 
Berlin to Department; and Wendell 
W. Woodbury, Copenhagen to De- 
partment. 





HONORED—Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs Charles A. Meyer, 
left, attaches a pin noting 30 years of 
service to the lapel of Deputy Assistant 
Secretary John Hugh Crimmins. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Ambassador Joseph John Jova, 
Permanent United States Representa- 
tive to the Organization of American 
States (USOAS), visited Mexico, 
Peru, Argentina, Paraguay, Brazil and 
the Dominican Republic during the 
period September 9-25 consulting 
with government officials concerning 
the Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs. He also visited Haiti, Marti- 
nique and Guadalupe in connection 
with OAS and other international 
organization matters. He was accom- 
panied by T. Frank Crigler, Political 


Adviser to USOAS. James Dean 
joined him on the latter portion of 
the trip. 


John W. Ford, Director of the 
Executive Office of the U.S. Mission 
to the OAS, spoke to a group from 
the Center for Area Studies of the 
Foreign Service Institute on “The 
OAS and Inter-American Economic 
Cooperation.” 

Norbert Kockler joined the USOAS 
Mission staff on September 13 as a 
Special Adviser for the Council on 
Education, Science and Culture. Mr. 
Kockler just completed a year of 
university training at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. 

In the Department on consultation 
recently were Ambassadors Clinton 
E. Knox, Haiti; Soencer M. King, 
Guyana; Charles W. Adair, Uruguay, 
August 23-31; John Davis Lodge, 
Argentina, August 23; Nathaniel 
Davis, Chile; and William Bowdler, 
Guatemala. 

Frederick L. Chapin, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Management, 
visited posts in Mexico, Chile, Bo- 
livia, Peru and Ecuador, September 
14-28. John B. Tipton, Post Manage- 
ment Officer, accompanied Mr. Chap- 





in on the Mexico leg of his trip and} pol 
continued on to Kingston to partici.) the 
pate in a visa survey in preparation | fai 
for the installation of the automated | Fo 
visa name-check system. tio 

Frank Ravndal, Political Officer,) — 
Office of Brazilian Affairs (BR) 
transferred to PER/CA/IV. 

Zula Perperis has joined the BR 
staff as secretary to the Director. ' 

Lorraine J. Simard left the BR 
staff for a year of study at the George 
Washington University. Miss Mildred 
Erdman replaced her in BR. 

Mary L. Bell has transferred to the 
Office of the Coordinator of Cuban 
Affairs (CCA), replacing Jeannette 
E. Moe who has moved to Ecuador- 
ean-Peruvian Affairs (EP) 

Sandy M. Pringle, County Director 
for Panama (PAN), visited Panama, 
August 23-29, for country orienta- 
tion. 

Henry Bassford, Assistant Chief, 
Development Affairs, PAN, attended 
a course at FSI on Program Evalua- 
tions. 

Effective September 5, John Kar- 
kashian, previously assigned to Santi- 
ago, assumed his new duties as Se 
Deputy Director, Office of Bolivian- ) m 
Chilean Affairs (BC). He replaces Re 
Charles R. Harkins who has been 
assigned as Deputy Director, Office } to 
of Public Affairs, AID. Ct 

Paul F. Canney has assumed his! att 
duties as Assistant Director of the) Pa 
Office of Carribean Affairs (CAR). ! pr 

William B. Wheeler, Deputy Direc- | m 
tor, CAR, and Gerald W. Gower,} a 
Chief, Dominican-Haitian Develop-| At 
ment Affairs, AID, travelled to Port-) ur 
au-Prince and Santo Domingo for) 
discussions with Embassy and AID) po 
officials. 

Edward Marasciulo, AID Mission) © 
Director in Honduras, was in Wash- 
ington on consultation the week of 
September 13. 

Terrence J. Brown has joined the 
Office of Central American Affairs 
(CEN) as an AID intern. After oriet- 
tation.and language training, he wil 
be assigned to the Mission @ 
Managua. 

Athena Karcasinas and Viviat 
Halyard have joined the staff of CEN. 
Yolanda Shorb transferred from CEN 
to the Bureau of Scientific and Tech 
nological ‘Affairs. 

James McKinlay, formerly of the 
Office of Security, has joined the Post 
Management Division as a Post Mair 
agement Officer. 

On August 15, Donald Easum of 
the National Security Council Group 
for Inter-American Affairs (ARA 
NSC/IG), who is Ambassador-desig- 
nate to Upper Volta, spoke on US.) 
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ip - = toward Latin America before 
vartici- | the National Security and Foreign Af- 
tration | fairs Committees of the Veterans of 
mated | Foreign Wars at the 72nd VFW Na- 
tional Convention in Dallas. 
Yfficer, Lyle Lane, ARA/NSC/IG, at- 
(BR) | tended the Global Strategy Seminar 
held in June at the Naval War Col- 
- BR | lege in Newport, Rhode Island. 
_ Barry Sidman and Brain Rapp vis- 
. BR | ited Guatemala, Panama and Caracas 


Georg | to discuss proposed modifications in 
Aildred } the Bureau’s CASP II system. They 
then proceeded to Quito where they 
| to the were joined by Mr. Easum and IG 
Cuban’ Staff Member Richard Melton for 
annette further discussions of the CASP II 
‘uador- methodology with Ambassador Find- 
ley Burns, Jr., and his country team. 
Yirector' Haven Webb reported for duty 
anama, with the Political-Military Staff of IG 
yrienta- replacing Richard Slott who has been 
assigned to Bangkok. Jack Binns was 
Chief, reassigned from El Salvador to IG, 
ttended reporting for duty in mid-August. 
Evalua- § Benjamin R. Moser, formerly Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Regional 
in Kar- Economic Policy (ECP), was detailed 
> Santi- , to the Export-Import Bank, effective 
ties as September 13, to serve for approxi- 
olivian- » mately one year in its Planning and 
replaces Research Division. 
is been Dwight R. Ambach, Deputy Direc- 
, Office } tor of ECP, and Dennis H. Morrissey, 
Chief of the South Division, ECP, 
ned his attended the IA-ECOSOC meeting in 
of the’ Panama City, September 10-20. Of 
‘AR). | priority among topics discussed at the 
y Direc- | meeting were the economic measures 
Gower,} ammounced by President Nixon in 
Yevelop- | August and the effect of those meas- 
to Port-§ ures on trade with Latin America. 
ngo for} Mary White, formerly of the Pass- 
ad AD} port Office, has joined the ECP staff. 
John Simms was in Washington on 
Missin consultation, August 23-27, prior to 
1 Wash-' departing for Asuncion were he is 
week of] assigned as Chief of the Political 
Section. 
ined the} Martin McLean departed for 
Affairs| Montevideo, where he is a Political 
er orien-| Officer, following consultation in 


he will Washington, August 30 and 31. 


sion i Near Eastern and 
Vivian South Asian Affairs 

of CEN.} Jack C. Miklos, Director for Iran- 

ym CEN | ian Affairs, travelled to New York 


id Tech 


y of the 
the Post 
ost Mair 


City on September 20 to greet Abbas 
Khalatbari, Foreign Minister in Iran- 
ian Prime Minister Amir Abbas Ho- 
os new Cabinet. Mr. Khalatbari 
was in New York in connection with 
the opening of the 26th General As- 
‘asum off sembly of the United Nations and it 
il Group} Was expected that he would be meet- 
(ARA/} ing with senior U.S. officials while 
or-desig-| there. 
on U. Visiting the Department on consul- 
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tation were Ambassadors William J. 
Handley, Turkey, and David H. Pop- 
per, Cyprus. 

The following assignments were 
made recently within the NEA Bu- 
reau: 

Robert S. Dillon, formerly Eco- 
nomic/Commercial Officer at Istan- 
bul, assigned as Director for Turkish 
Affairs; J. Thomas MacAndrew, from 
Beirut to Israel and Arab-Israel Af- 
fairs (NEA/IAI) as Political/Eco- 
nomic Officer; Glenn R. Cella, from 
Oran to NEA/IAI as Political /Eco- 
nomic Officer; James H. Holmes, from 
AF to Pakistan-Afghanistan Affairs 
(NEA/PAF) as Economic/Commer- 
cial Officer; and Joyce Moser, Secre- 
tary, Lebanon, Jordan, Syrian Arab 
Republic, Iraq Affairs, to the Embassy 
at Tehran. 

The following personnel on home 
leave and/or transfer status visited 
NEA recently: 

Leroy Beal, Administrative Officer, 
Djakarta to Jerusalem; Harrison W. 
Burgess, Montreal to Ankara as Eco- 
nomic /Commercial Officer; Robert R. 
Brungart, Economic/Commercial Of- 
ficer, Paris, transferring to Ankara; H. 
Samuel Carden, on home leave and 
returning to Karachi; Samuel C. Case, 
from Istanbul to San’a as Administra- 
tive Officer; Ralph D. Kerley, Tele- 
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communications Assistant, from the 
Department to Islamabad. 

Douglas L. Langan, new appointee 
to Istanbul as General Services Officer 
(GSO); Edsel B. McCowan, GSO, on 
home leave, returning to Dacca; Shar- 
on Cziok, new appointee to Cairo as 
Secretary; Moffett R. Smith, GSO at 
Ankara, on home leave and attending 
an FSI course prior to returning to 
post; Thomas J. Warren, Communica- 
tions and Records Officer, on home 
leave, returning to Tehran; Harold E. 
Utas, GSO, Saigon, to Ankara; and 
Franklin M. Zuttermeister, Jr., from 
Saigon to Athens as Economic/Com- 
mercial Officer. 


Administration 


William W. Meek, formerly Direc- 
tor of the Office of Funds Manage- 
ment, was assigned as a Special As- 
sistant to Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration, 
effective September 13. Ernest J. 
Hortum was designated Director of 
the Office of Funds Management. 

Joseph S. Sagona. Chief of the Dip- 
lomatic Pouch and Courier Operations 
Division (OC/P), represented the 
Department at an Armed Forces 
Courier Operation Security Seminar 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Donovan W. Kline, formerly serv- 





NICOSIA—At a site in Dhali, Cyprus, Ambassador David H. Popper, second from 
left; Mrs. Popper, and USIS Public Affairs Trainee Nelson C. Brown, second from 
right, discuss prospects for an archaeological dig with Dr. G. Ernest Wright of 
Harvard University, who is project director of the archaeological expedition, 
Idalion. Idalion, which began initial work this past summer, is under the joint 
sponsorship of the Government of Cyprus and a consortium of universities. 


ing as the Department’s Pouch Liai- 
son Officer in New York, has joined 
the OC/P staff in Washington. 
Transferring from OC/P were 
Donald E. Fitzpatrick, to $/S—S, and 
Mario Cantu to PER/PMS/PE. 
Anthony W. Larish, also of OC/P, 
retired. 
David Coy, returning from military 
duty, has reported for duty in OC/P. 
Patrick C. Murphy, Diplomatic 
Courier, arrived for duty in the Wash- 
ington Regional Diplomatic Courier 
Office (WRDCO) from Frankfurt. 
Wayne D. Hoshal, Chief of the 
Courier Branch, OC/P; Fred J. Sha- 
lala, Operations Officer for Africa, 
OC/OP; and Andrew T. Cresham, 
Diplomatic Courier Officer, WRDCO, 
are attending FSI’s Administrative 
Operations and Management Course. 
Abbott P. Sayre, arriving from 
Conakry, has reported for duty in the 
Communications Executive Office 
(OC/EX) as Budget Officer. Mr. 
Sayre replaced Wayne W. Wong, as- 
signed to Kuala Lumpur. 
Velma J. Prouty, formerly Records 
Officer in London, has joined the 
OC/EX Records Management staff. 





LIBRARY ADDITION—Samba Ba, center, First Secretary of the Embassy of Senegol, 
presented a collection of works by and about President Leopold Sedar Senghor 
of the Republic of Senegal to the Department of State Library. Shown with Mr. Ba 
at the presentation are O. Rudolph Aggrey, left, Director of the Office of West 
African Affairs, and Lewis M. Bright, Director of the Library. 


Margaret M. Kakalec, Chief of the 
Records staff, and Leon W. Lever, 
OC/P, visited Tokyo for a records 
retirement and disposal operation. 

Arriving for assignments in the 
Communications Center (OC/T) 
were Rosalie N. Roody from Bridge- 
town, David W. Smith from Tanana- 
rive, and Rose T. Goldstein, trans- 
ferring from the Publishing and Re- 
production Services Division. 

Departing OC/T were Thomas L. 
Saunders, transferring to HUD, and 
Donald H. Prince, retiring. 

Bernice W. Mason received a cash 
award for her superior performance 
in the Reproduction Section of OC/T. 

Edward A. Warg, formerly Com- 
munications Electronics Officer in 
Bangkok, joined the staff of the Com- 
munications Engineering Division 
(OC/E). Also joining the OC/E staff 
were Charles R. Kinsel, a newly-hired 
Electronics Officer, and Mary E. 
Bailey, formerly Communications 
Training Instructor in OC/EX, trans- 
ferring as to OC/E Administrative 
Assistant. 

Frederick L. Moreland, Jr., Opera- 





Charles O. Hoffman, Maintenance _ 
Branch Chief, OC/E, attended the ¢ 
semiannual National Communications | 
Security Course held by the National |... 
Security Agency. C 

Don S. Creech, Donald L. Lind- )y. 
erer, Asbury E. Mills, Ralph Ratliff 
and Edward A. Warg, all Communi- (01 
cations Electronics Officers, and j yg 
Harold H. Brown, Communications 
Engineer, began equipment mainte- (op 
nance courses at military and manv- emt 
facturers training centers. - 

Communications and Records Offi- _ jch 
cers Louis Tornavacca, Nairobi; 
Thomas J. Warren, Tehran; and Noah ; 
S. Carden, Karachi, were guests at po. 
sessions of the Communications and 
Records (C&R) Placement Panel to ; 
observe assignments of communica- 
tions personnel FSSO-S5 and below. 

Bill Fukuda, an interpreter with the | 
Language Services Division, Office of , 
Operations (OPR/LS), interpreted at J 
meetings of the Speaker of the Japa- offi 
nese Diet with Secretary Rogers and For 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
U. Alexis Johnson, August 24, 26 3: 
and 27. of | 

Dimitry Zarechnak joined the staff ‘2 | 
of OPR/LS as a Russian interpreter, 
September 2, leaving for Helsinki’s 
SALT talks the next day to replace _ ts 
FSO Curtis Kamman. Mr. Kamman )atte 
returned to the Department to take up — 
new duties in Soviet Union Affairs. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Cyril ) “in 
Muromcew traveled to Helsinki on _ ‘ 
August 31 following the conclusion of | ‘he 
the Four Power Talks on Berlin. He | Pet 
returned briefly to Berlin for the sign- 
ing of the quadripartite agreement. 

OPR/LS Spanish interpreter Ted ?pos 
Herrera replaced Tony Sierra at sev- | 
eral of the U.S.-Panama negotiation ™ 
sessions, permitting Mr. Sierra to it- ' 
terpret at the International Seminar 
on Illicit Drug Traffic and Abuse, 
held in Washington, September 12 
through 23. Other OPR/LS staff in- 
volved in that seminar were OPR/LS 
Chief Ted Leon, serving as Language | 
Services Officer; Sam Maggio and 
Harry Obst, interpreters; and Joho 
Fleurot, Rose Shields and Steve Por- 
vaznik. Translating Branch, OPR/LS 
interpreters Don Barnes, Sophie Por- 
son, Francisco Lanza and Alec Tov- 
mayan also assisted at the seminar on 
an ad hoc basis. 

OPR/LS alumnus Jim Wickel te 
turned to Washington from Japan for 
the Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the a 
Joint U.S.-Japan Cabinet Committee 
on Trade and Economic Affairs, Sep Pay 
tember 9 and 10. OPR/LS shorthand ot} 
of § 
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ided the verbatim record of the 
nance tings. 

d the On , 13 Mr. Eubank left 
atlONS Iie Paris to relieve Wylma James at 
tional jine Viet-Nam Peace Talks. 

. Calvin E. Dubose and David M. 
Lind. Humphrey, formerly summer aides in 
Ratliff 4 Audio-Visual Services Division 
mun (OPR/VS), have returned to OPR/ 

an¢ ;y§ under the President’s Stay-in- 
‘AUIONS \¢chool Program, which allows them to 
1ainte- combine their studies with part-time 
manu | employment. 

Angela Kirby has joined the Pub- 
is Offi- , lishing and Reproduction Services Di- 
airobi; vision (OPR/PBR) as a typist and is 
1 Noah | working in the Editorial Branch in 
ests at Rosslyn. 
ns and ise Sanderson, of OPR/PBR’s Ed- 
nel tO jitorial Branch, resigned to accom- 


unica- | pany her husband to the Middle East. 
elow. 


ae Director General’s Office 
Cc | 
eted at Joseph Meresman has joined the 


> Japa- office of the Director General of the 
srs and Foreign Service as a Special Assistant. 
Affairs Earle J. Richey has been assigned 
24, 26 as Special Assistant to the Director 
of Personnel, DG/PER/SA, to assist 
he staff in the handling of Foreign Service 
rpreter, grievance matters. 
slsinki’s Eugene R. Schelp, Personnel Serv- 
replace ices Division, Office of Personnel, 
amman )attended the Civil Service Commis- 
take up ,sion Executive Seminar Center at 
‘airs. | Kings Point, New York, August 22 
er Cyril ; through September 3. 
inki on Samuel Pinckney has reported to 
usion of | ‘he Board of Examiners from Phnom 
rlin. He }Penh where he was Administrative 
he ; or. 
—_ George S. Moose has assumed his 
ter Ted {Position as Deputy Examiner with 
_ at sev- ; ‘he Board of Examiners. He was for- 
otiation merly assigned to Da Nang. 
a to in-' Irving A. Williamson, previously 
Seminar “Signed to the Operations Center, 
Abuse, | '’s joined the Performance Evalua- 
aber 12 | 800 Division. 
staff in-) Robert Gershenson, Stephen Hay- 
YPR/LS | a and Lowell Jones, Administra- 
anguage | We Counseling and Assignments of- 
gio and |‘ers with the Office of Personnel, 
nd John | Patticipated in a roundtable discus- 
sion on “Careers in Foreign Service 


YPR/LS | Administration” with students in the 
hie Por inistrative Operations Course. 

lec Tou-| Michele Dillard, secretary on the 
ninar on t Assignments staff, Office of 


nnel, was honored by her friends 
ickel re-|@4 colleagues at a farewell party 
apan for = her departure from the Depart- 

of the PS 

ne nitiee Simon Uhrman and Marianne 
irs, Sep tt have joined the Position and 
horthand |'27 Management office of the Office 
Eubank, | nnel. Mr. Uhrman, formerly 
Thiers ofState, was most recently with AID, 
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while Mrs. Hewitt recently returned 





from Addis Ababa. 

Lewis Junior, of the Planning and 
Analysis Division, is now attending 
the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy 
at FSI. 


Economic Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip H. Tre- 
zise visited Tokyo, August 30 to Sep- 
tember 1, where he conferred with 
Japanese officials on preparations for 
the Eighth Joint U.S.-Japan Cabinet 
Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs, held September 9 and 10 in 
Washington, D.C. Serving as Senior 
Technical Advisor to the U.S. Dele- 
gation, Mr. Trezise participated in 
the Cabinet level meetings which rec- 
orded the two countries’ views on 
major trade and monetary issues. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Bert 
W. Rein visited London, October 
4-7, for an informal discussion with 
British aviation officials. While in 
London, he attended the opening ses- 
sion of the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative | Organization 
(IMCO) conference. 

Edward R. O’Connor, Transporta- 
tion and Telecommunications (E/ 
TT), served as an advisor on the 
U.S. Delegation to the meeting of the 
Economic Commission for Europe/ 
IMCO Group of Legal Experts on 
the Combined Transport Convention, 
held at Geneva, June 28 to July 2. 
He also visited Paris, The Hague and 
London for consultations with gov- 
ernment representatives and interna- 
tional organization staffs regarding 
preparations for the 1972 UN/IMCO 
Conference on International Con- 
tainer Traffic. At Rotterdam and 
London, Mr. O’Connor made on-site 
inspections of modern container ter- 
minal operations and discussed the 
interface between marine transport 
and the European inland system. A 
similar trip was made to the port of 
Baltimore on September 7. 

John S. Meadows, Director of the 
Office of Aviation, chaired the US. 
Delegation in talks with Australian 
Officials, August 25 to September 3, 
dealing with problems which have 
arisen regarding the frequency of air- 
line services between the United States 
and Australia. He was assisted by 
Thomas C. Colwell of the Aviation 
Negotiations Division. The talks re- 
sulted in an announcement on Sep- 
tember 20 that the two governments 
had worked out an arrangement 
which permits the airlines to increase 
their services as they had planned. 

Formal aviation negotiations began 
in Tehran on September 20 with the 


Government of Iran on a new civil 


air transport agreement. Mr. Mead- 
ows headed the U.S. Delegation to 
the talks. 

Negotiations were held in the De- 
partment, August 25-27, with Do- 
minican Republic officials to discuss 
the possibility of amending the U.S.- 
Dominican Air Transport Agreement. 
Joseph A. Silberstein, Chief of the 
Aviation Programs and Policy Divi- 
sion, headed the U.S. Delegation and 
was assisted by John H. Moore of the 
Aviation Negotiations Division. A 
referendum agreement on certain 
amendments was reached and was ex- 
pected to be announced shortly. 

Thomas E. Nelson and Richard T. 
Black, of the Office of Telecommuni- 
cations, represented the United States 
respectively at the First Inter-Ameri- 
can Telecommunications Conference 
and the Sixth Meeting of the Inter- 
American Telecommunications Com- 
mittee (CITEL), in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, September 5—11. CITEL, hav- 
ing met annually for the past six 
years, held its final session as origi- 
nally constituted and terminated its 
mission, which the Permanent Spe- 
cialized Inter-American Telecom- 
munications Conference has now 
taken over. Within the new structure, 
the Conference will meet every four 
years. In the interval between confer- 
ences, a nine-member permanent Ex- 
ecutive Committee will carry out the 
principal functions of the Organiza- 
tion. The United States was among 
those elected to the new Executive 
Committee, to be chaired by Vene- 
zuela with headquarters in Caracas. 
In addition to the Executive Commit- 
tee, the Organization will include four 
permanent’ technical committees 
which will meet annually. At the out- 
set, the United States will also partici- 
pate in each of the latter. 

John C. Leary, Deputy Director of 
the Office of International Trade, was 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the GATT Working Party which met 
in Geneva, September 7-10, to dis- 
cuss the trade measures in the new 
economic program. Mr. Leary was 
also a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the seventh meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in Panama, September 13-17. The 
meeting was primarily devoted to 
consultations with the Latin Ameri- 
cans concerning the new economic 
program. 

The annual convention of the 
Northern Textile Association was 
held in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
September 15-17. Harry M. Phelan, 
Chief, Fibers and Textiles Division, 
represented the Department at the 








MEXICO CITY—Deputy Chief of Mission and Mrs. Jack B. Kubisch, left, were 
honored at a farewell party at the residence of Ambassador and Mrs. Robert H. 
McBride, right. Mr. Kubisch has been appointed Deputy Chief of Mission at Paris. 


convention and participated in discus- 
sions on the future prospects for the 
US. textile industry. 

Samuel H. Armacost, Vice Presi- 
dent, Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Association, has 
joined the Office of Monetary Affairs 
as an Interchange Executive under 
the auspices of the President’s Com- 
mission on Personnel Interchange. 
Mr. Armacost comes to the Depart- 
ment from a two-year assignment in 
London where he administered his 
bank’s relationships with multina- 
tional concerns. The interchange pro- 
gram, now in its second year, was 
conceived as a means of acquainting 
business and government with each 
other’s problems and opportunities 
through a direct exchange of middle 
echelon executives. Under the same 
program, Ralph H. Graner, E/GCP, 
has been assigned to Bank of Ameri- 
ca’s World Headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

The following officers entered on 
duty recently in the E. Bureau: 

Daniel Taher, Business Relations 
Division; Gordon S. Brown, Office of 
Fuels and Energy; Wayne P. Apple- 
man, Foreign Reporting Division; 
Michael P. Boerner, Fibers and Tex- 
tiles Dvision; William J. Boudreau, 
Deputy Executive Director, E/EX; 
and John Ingersoll, Chief of the 
Tropical Products Division. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., spoke to a group of 45 for- 
eign scholars from 19 countries at the 
opening session, August 31, of the 
Eighteenth Annual Orientation Con- 
ference for Visiting Scholars. The 


Conference was held this year at 
American University, August 31 to 
September 2, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of CU, the Committee on Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons and the 
university. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richardson were 
guests at a reception held at Wolf 
Trap Farm Park on September 7 for 
the many visiting music crtiics who 
had gathered in Washington for the 
opening of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts. 

Mr. Richardson was the guest 
speaker on the opening day of the 
13th Annual Town Affiliation Con- 
ference held in Washington, Septem- 
ber 15-17. Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Alan Reich also addressed the 
sister-city organization’s Awards Ban- 
quet at the Statler Hilton Hotel on 
the final day of the conference. 

On September 17, the Assistant 
Secretary met with the newly-organ- 
ized Advisory Committee for Busi- 
ness and International Education of 
the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. The Committee, formed to 
encourage international exchange in 
the field of management education, is 
chaired by Ormsbee Robinson, who 
is Director of University Relations 
Planning, IBM. Mr. Reich hosted a 
luncheon for the group in the Diplo- 
matic Reception Area of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Reich chaired a meeting on 
September 10 of past Presidents of 
the National Council for Community 
Services to International Visitors 
(COSERV), called to review the or- 
ganization’s initial plans for the 
American Bicentennial Year. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam B. Jones attended a dinner 









meeting of the American Committee 
on International Book Year, whi 


was held in New York City, Septem. Affait 
ber 8. |Orees 
Stephen A. Comiskey, Director, tay | 


Office of Inter-American Programs) 5. ' 
(CU/ARA), visited various South UNE 
American posts between July 14 and Amer 
August 6. He attended part of th © 
student counselling conference at) . 
Lima, and then visited Santiago, Bue.) *°S° 
nos Aires, Montevideo, Asuncion, Oeria 
Sao Paulo, Brasilia and Rio de Ja-| Sia 
neiro. The purpose of the trip was to| Prod 
discuss CU/ARA programs and tol *hich 
brief the posts on current thinking in) °8¥¢ 
the Department about new and more’ /08!é 
effective use of resources. Hotel 
Francis R. Starrs Director, Office bt 8 
of Western European Programs the 
(CU/WE), represented CU at an Politi 
orientation meeting for foreign ex-! 
change teachers held on August 23 at) *” 
American University. Mr. Starrs de! CU’s 
livered welcoming remarks, on behalf J!° 
of the Department, to the several 
hundred teachers at the meeting. 
Mildred Balderson, formerly of 
CU’s Office of Private Cooperation, 
has joined CU/WE as secretary to, 
the Director. 
Mary Margaret Gervase, of the’ visite 
CU/WE secretarial staff, has left the wher 
Department to accept employment\ mayo 
with the U.S. Weather Bureau in} politi 
Suitland, Maryland. | crime 
Charles A. Anderson, Program Of- well ; 
ficer for Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, has) travel 
departed for Sophia on temporary duty) discu: 
to assist with the U.S. Exhibit at this) area’: 
year’s Plovdiv Trade Fair. Or 
George L. Knox, Jr., joined the} Facul 
staff of the Office of East Asian and) terde 
Pacific Programs on September 13 as) Reli 
Regional Programs Officer, replacing! 
G. Eugene Martin, who was trans Colle 
ferred to EA as Burma Desk Officer.) ™e 
Tyrone Kemp, of USIA, has been with 
assigned as a Program Officer in the} °*P™ 
Office of African Programs for sit)"™), 
months prior to assignment overseas. j Hi 
Sol Polansky has been assigned a) 25; 
Deputy Director of the Office of Cub} j i 
tural Presentations. He was pre . 
viously _ First Secretary-Political er 
Officer at the Embassy at Moscow. | Mee 
Constantine Warvariv, Social Sc, 8 
ence Officer, Office of Multilaterd) °° 
Policy and-Programs, attended the at hg 
nual meeting of the American Socidk) »& : 
ogicial Association (ASA), Augus ier 
30 to September 1, in Denver, Colo M 
rado, where he presented a paper @) 
“UNESCO and the International De we 
velopment of Social Sciences”. Whi Cain 
at the ASA conference, Mr. Warvatit) 
also presented to Professor Harry Ab! a 


Pa 
it 
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which pert, Vice President for Academic 
-ptem- Affairs and Provost, University of 
(Oregon, a certificate signed by Secre- 
rector {tary Rogers appointing him to the 
grams U.S. National Commission for 
‘UNESCO as a representative of the 
American Sociological Association. 
of th On September 3, Mr. Warvariv 
ce ati presented a paper on “Social Science 
Bue. Research and UNESCO” at the Sym- 
ncion, oe on Applied Behavioral and 
Je Jg.\ Social Sciences: Interaction between 
was to Producers and Users of Research, 
nd to! Which convened during the annual 
ing in convention of the American Psycho- 
/ more. logical Association at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. On Septem- 
Office| ber 8 and 9, Mr. Warvariv attended 
yerams, the annual meeting of the American 
at an Political Science Association in Chi- 


.| C4g0. 
OS al Theresa F. Johnson, formerly of 
ts de! CU’s Office of Policy and Plans, has 
behalf joined CU/IR as secretary to the 


several or. 


ly of 


eer Foreign Service Institute 
ary to, Participants in the 14th Senior 


Seminar in Foreign Policy at FSI 
of the visited Chicago, September 13-17, 
eft the) where they met with the Governor, 
yyment\ mayor, police officials, business and 
sau in! political leaders to discuss the area’s 
| ctime problem, economic situation, as 
im Of-| well as other topics. The group also 
ia, has} traveled to Holland, Michigan, for 
ry duty} discussions with members of that 
at this) area’s Spanish-speaking colony. 
On September 3, Charles T. Vetter, 
ed the| Faculty Adviser at the National In- 
an and) ‘erdepartmental Seminar, lectured on 
- 13 as) Religion and Ideology” at Maxwell 
placing, Air Force Base’s Air Command Staff 
trans-| College. Mr. Vetter delivered a lec- 
Yfficer, ture on “American Communication 
s been with Friend, Foe, or Undecided” on 
in the} September 8 at the Defense Informa- 
for ss) ton School. 
erseas,| . Hattie K. Colton and Ralph T. 
ned si Jans, Course Chairmen in the Center 
>f Cub or Area and Country Studies, and 
John W. Bowling and Paul Katten- 
‘oliticall Urg, Political Training Division, at- 
ow, | @nded the American Political Science 
al Sc! Meeting in Chicago, September 6-11. 
ilaterd} Jesse Colson, Chairman of Com- 
the at, MuNications and Clerical Skills Train- 
Sociok) 8 took an extended trip to the Far 
Augus East to evaluate Foreign Service sec- 
Colo} "arial training. 
; Margaret K. Omar, Scientific Lin- 
guist with the School of Language 
Studies, traveled to Rabat, Tunis, 
iro and Tripoli, conducting lan* 
Guage testing in connection with a 
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She also evaluated the post language 
programs. 

C. Cleland Harris, Chairman of the 
Department of Romance Languages, 
traveled to Mexico, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Panama to in- 
troduce new Spanish programmatic 
course materials which he helped to 
develop. 

New employees at FSI include 
Duong-Kim-Ngoc Coulter, Dao Thi 
Cuc, Armand A. Deuvaert, Nguyen 
Minh Hoang, Sayed Ali Hussaini, 
Hosne Ara Karim, Lim Hak Kheang, 
Amin A. Mahoud, Erika R. Neil, 
Phung Thi Phan, Marianne E. Rie- 
gert, Eva M. Sweeting and Huynh 
Van Thuan. 

John T. Sprott transferred from 
AID to FSI. Also transferring to FSI 
was Sheila Walker, formerly of 
DG/PMS/EP. 

Length of Service Awards were 
presented to Curt J. Link, 30 years; 
William H. McLean, 25 years; Anne 
M. Cunneen, 20 years; and Marianne 
L. Adams and Jayne K. Kobliska, 10 
years. 


Intelligence and Research 


William C. Jones, III, formerly 
with the Board of Examiners, has re- 
ported for duty as Executive Director 
for INR, replacing Joseph T. Bartos, 
who has retired. 

Irwin M. Tobin, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
USSR and Eastern Europe (RSE), 
participated in a seminar on Euro- 
pean reactions to U.S.-Chinese devel- 
opments held at the Institute of 
Strategic and International Studies, 
Georgetown University. He also ap- 








peared on an NBC-TV program on 
“Diplomacy in the 70’s.” 

Irene B. Jaffe, RSE, took part in a 
University of Kansas program for ex- 
change students going to Poland. 
Also she visited the Embassies at 
Warsaw and Moscow for consulta- 
tion. 

Paul J. Costolanski, RSE, lectured 
at FSI on Soviet-East European rela- 
tions. 

Michael G. Wygant, RSE, lectured 
to the African Area Course at FSI on 
Soviet policy toward Africa. Mr. 
Wygant has since left RSE for an as- 
signment to CORDS, Viet-Nam. 

Recent arrivals in RSE included 
Ross P. Titus, from Budapest; Robie 
M. Palmer and Harry J. Gilmore, 
Moscow; and Richard A. Christensen, 
Bucharest. 

Michael R. Gannett, formerly with 
the Embassy at Bonn, joined the staff 
of the Office of Strategic and General 
Research (RSG) as Special Assistant 
to the Director. 

Curtis F. Jones has been assigned 
as Director of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for Near East and South 
Asia (RNA). 

E. Mark Linton, from Lubum- 
bashi, reported for duty in the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Africa 
(RAF). 

David L. Schiele, who has com- 
pleted a year of Southeast Asia area ‘ 
studies at the University of Michigan, 
reported for duty in the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for East Asia and 
Pacific (REA). Subsequently, he 
spoke on “Viet-Nam and the Security 
of Asia” at a national conference of 
Phi Sigma Pi, an honorary college 
fraternity for education. 

Thomas P. Doubleday, Jr., for- 


HONORED BY INR—Ray S. Cline, fourth from left, Director of the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research (INR), recently presented Meritorious Honor Awards to 
INR staff members, from left, Robert H. Tegethoff, Andrew G. Thomas, Ralph W. 
Richardson, Inez L. Sawyer and James H. Cheatham. Howard M. Wiedemann, sec- 
4 ond from righf, and Richard W. Bogosian received Superior Honor Awards. Jean 
special project for the Peace Corps. H. Marburg, absent when the photo was taken, also received a Meritorious Award. 





merly an adviser with CORDS, Viet- 
Nam, has joined the staff of REA. 

Peter J. Lydon left REA to pursue 
his studies toward a Ph.D. degree at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 
Bruce Kinsey, formerly of REA, is 
now studying business administration 
at the University of Virginia. 

REA analyst Peter G. Smith, spoke 
on “Chinese Strategic Perceptions in 
the 70’s” at the Naval War College in 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

David M. Walker, REA, lectured 
on North Viet-Nam at FSI and at the 
AID Training Center. 

Frederick C. Ashley, REA, spoke 
on Cambodia to a Southeast Asia 
Studies class at FSI. 

Jane T. Robbins resigned from her 
position in REA to accept employ- 
ment on Capitol Hill. 

Lydia K. Giffler, of the Office of 
Economic Research and Analysis 
(REC), attended the Second Euro- 
pean Population Conference, held in 
Strasbourg, August 31 to Septem- 
ber 7. 

Anton W. DePorte, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for Western Europe (REU), 
participated in a Franco-American 
Symposium on Problems of Strategy 
and European Security, sponsored 
jointly by the Institut Francais 
d’Etudes Strategiques, Stanford Re- 
search Institute and the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute. 

Zeffre L. Jackson of REU, recently 
received a cash award in recognition 
of her superior work performance. 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of 
the Office of External Research 
(XR), attended a National Confer- 





ence on Foreign Language and Area 
Study and World Affairs at Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Platig lectured at FSI to a 
class of Department officers taking 
up university assignments. He also 
conducted a briefing session for Am- 
bassador Roger Tubby, FSI, and out- 
going Diplomats-in-Residence. Other 
XR officers participating in the latter 
session were Idris M. Rossell, Thomas 
M. Judd and Pio D. Uliassi. 

Mr. Uliassi, XR Senior Program 
Officer, attended the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation in Denver. 

William J. Trainor, Deputy Direc- 
tor for Research Coordination and 
Management, XR; Martha Mautner, 
of RSE; Eric Willenz, Chief of the 
International Political Science Asso- 
ciation of RSG; and Mr. DePorte, of 
REU, attended the 67th annual meet- 
ing of the American Political Science 
Association in Chicago. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Samuel De 
Palma attended the opening ceremon- 
ies of the 26th General Assembly of 
the United Nations, which convened 
in New York on September 21. 

Don R. Torrey, Special Assistant 
for Public Affairs, was an Adviser on 
the U.S. Delegation to the Fourth In- 
ternational Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy, which 
met in Geneva, September 6-16. Also 
serving as an Adviser on the U.S. Del- 
egation was Francis J. Seidner, Dep- 
uty Director, Office of International 
Conferences (OIC). 

Stuart McIntyre, Deputy Director, 
United Nations Political Affairs 


NEW YORK—Ambassador George Bush, U.S. Representative to the United Nations, 
and Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative on the Se- 
curity Council, are shown at a recent awards ceremony for personnel of the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations. Left to right are Rudolph E. Carter, who re- 
ceived a 20-year Service Award; Ambassador Bennett; Joseph R. Magliocco, 30; 
Edward Morgan, Jr., 10; James Francis McGrath, 25; Miss Vilma Mae DiLisio, 10; 
Ambassador Bush; Mrs. Stephanie M. Sguera, 10; Theodore P. Schottke, Senior 
Adviser, Administrative Affairs. Not present when the photo was taken were 


Miss Rita B. Brown, Outstanding Performance Rating; and George Ford, 10 years. 








(UNP), attended the UN Seabed 
Committee meeting in Geneva, July 
27 to August 27. 

Richard Higgins and Richard 
Brown have left UNP. Mr. Higgins) 
has accepted an assignment in Cairo 
and Mr. Brown will work on African 
affairs at USIA. 

Donald Black, formerly with the 
Voice of America, has reported for 
duty in UNP and will work on space 
and disarmament matters. \ 

Otho Eskin has transferred from’ 
Reykjavik to UNP, where he will be; 
concerned with seabeds affairs. 

Kathleen Bell, Director, UN Sys-! 
tem Coordination Staff (UN/COR), 
participated in the annual bilateral 
discussions held in New York with 
Canadian officials prior to the open-/ 
ing of the 26th General Assembly. | 

Robert Allen, UN/COR, attended’ 
meetings of the 10th Session of the) 
Committee for Program and Coordi- 
nation which was held at UN Head- 
quarters, September 13-17. 

Vivian Barnes, UN Budgetary and) 
Administrative Policy Staff (UN/ 
BAPS), has enrolled at Howard Uni- 
versity to further her studies in the! 
field of business administration. 

Bernard A. Femminella, Program! 
Staff, OIC, was Secretary of the US. 
Delegation to the Seventh Annual) 
Meetings of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at the! 
Ministerial and Expert Levels, hele) 
in Panama City September 10-21 
Helen O’Kane, OIC, was assigned to 
the Delegation as secretary. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


Charles I. Bevans, Assistant Le 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, was at 
U.S. Mission in Berlin from Au 
23 to September 5 to assist in tl 
completion of the Quadrip 
Agreement on Berlin. 

Ernest L. Kerley, Assistant Legd 
Adviser for United Nations Affair 
(L/UNA), and Ronald J. Bettauer 
L/UNA, are serving on the U.S. 
egation to the 26th General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistat! 
Legal Adviser for Ocean Affain 
(L/OA), and Terry L. Leitzell, L/ 
OA, attended the annual Federal Ba 
Association meeting held in New 0 
leans, September 7-11. 

In September, David A. Gantt 
Office of the Assistant Legal Adv 
ser for Inter-American Affairs, # 
companied Ambassador Joseph } 
Jova, U.S. Permanent Representa" 
to the Organization of Americ 
States, during consultations 
Officials of six Latin American cou 
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tries on U.S. proposals to amend the 

Sin - Convention on Narcotic Drugs. 
e following personnel have re- 

cently joined the staff of the Legal 

Adviser: 

pelts) Jack E. McGregor, Assistant Legal 

Adviser for Economic Affairs; 


rica Harold S. Russell, Assistant Legal 
the Adviser for European Affairs; 

f Larry L. Pressler, Attorney-Ad- 

(ot viser assigned to the Office of Man- 

‘pact agement and Consular Affairs; 

f } ©. Thomas Johnson, Attorney-Ad- 

I be viser assigned to the Office of East 


Asian and Pacific Affairs; 
Sys. Jane V. Meigs and Mary Murdock, 
| Secretaries assigned to the Office of 
Economic Affairs; and 
Frances A. Jones, Secretary as- 
signed to the Office of European Af- 
fairs. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Ronald I. Spiers, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
(PM), discussed U.S.-United King- 
dom cooperative activities on Sep- 
tember 14 in Washington with David 
Scott, tena | Under Secretary 
for Dependent Territories of the 
U.K.’s Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office. Mr. Spiers also hosted a 
luncheon for Mr. Scott, which was 
followed by a general discussion of 
matters of mutual interest. Other 
luncheon guests included Thomas R. 
Pickering, Deputy Director of PM; 
Scott George, Country Director, 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Maita, 
EUR; Jonathan D. Stoddart, Direc- 

| tor, Office of International Security 
-e Operations (PM/ISO); Capt. E. R. 

} Day, Deputy Director, PM/ISO; 
William D. Broderick, Country Di- 
rector, Caribbean Countries, ARA/ 
LA; and John E. Kelley and Lt. Col. 
A. G. Boughton, PM/ISO. 

Mr. Spiers addressed faculty and 
students of the School of Naval War- 
fare at the Naval War College, New- 
port, Rhode Island, on September 15. 

A group from the Royal College 
for Defence Studies, composed of 15 
senior British and Commonwealth 
military and civilian officials, toured 
the United States, September 10-27. 
On September 13, they visited the 
Department where they were briefed 
by Mr. Pickering of PM and 
Marshall Green, Assistant Secretary 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

Visitors were also guests at a 
luncheon hosted by Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs U. Alexis 
Johnson. 

Leon Sloss, Director, International 
Security Policy and Planning (PM/ 
ISP), attended the Thirteenth Annual 
erence sponsored by the Insti- 
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tute for Strategic Studies, held in 
Stresa, Italy, September 9-12. The 
conference theme was “Civil Strife 
and the International System.” 
Joseph Wolf, Special Assistant to 
Mr. Spiers, welcomed participants in 
the Naval Command Course of the 
Naval War College to the Depart- 
ment on September 21. After brief- 
ings by regional bureau representa- 
tives, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management William B. Macomber, 
Jr., addressed the group, composed 
of 29 foreign officers, at a luncheon 
in the Diplomatic Reception Area. 


Public Affairs 


James C. Humes, Director of the 
Office of Policy and Plans of the P 
Bureau, represented President Nixon 
at the International Little League 
World Series, held at Williamsport, 
Pa., August 26-28. Mr. Humes, who 
formerly was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Legislature from Wil- 
liamsport, once played Little League 
Baseball in that city, from which 
grew the Little League Baseball net- 
work that now includes 32 countries. 

In August, John C. Kimball, Senior 
Editor, Office of Media Services, con- 
ducted a two-week “World Affairs 
Workshop” at St. Norbert College, 
Wisconsin. 

William Creach, Office of Public 
Services, arranged briefings for 48 
members of the Children of the 
American Revolution who made 
their annual visit to the Department 
on August 4. Malcolm Lawrence, Of- 
fice of the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Narcotic Matters, ad- 
dressed the group on International 
Drug Abuse, while David Morrison, 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, discussed the Middle 
East. 

Two groups attending the Ameri- 
can Chemcial Society annual meeting 
in Washington came to the Depart- 
ment, August 13 and 16, for brief- 
ings. Mr. Creach, who made the 
briefing arrangements, and Robert 


| Regional Conference | 


Senior officers of the Department 
were scheduled to speak at a foreign 
policy conference in San Diego on 
October 19. The Department and the 
World Affairs Council of San Diego 
were co-sponsors of the conference. 

Scheduled speakers included Wil- 
liam H. Sullivan, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, and, Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., 
Deputy AssiStant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 








Smith, Bureau of European Affairs, 
discussed general foreign policy with 
the visitors. 

Ten American journalists attended 
NATO-SHAPE briefings set up by 
Mr. Creach in Brussels, September 
13 and 14, and met with NATO Sec- 
retary-General Manlio Brosio and 
Charge d’Affaires, a.i., George Vest 
of the U.S. Mission to NATO. 

William H. Lee has left the Office 
of the P Executive Director for an 
assignment in the Executive Office of 
the Bureau of African Affairs. 

Miss Donna Kerr, of the P Bureau, 
has reported for duty as a Personnel 
Assistant on the Administrative Sup- 
port Staff, Office of Personnel. 

Gregory Gay, formerly assigned to 
Ibadan, Nigeria, has joined the Public 
Inquiries Division as Chief of the 
Public Correspondence Branch. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary and Direc- 
tor, Office of Environment Affairs, 
chaired the meeting of the Environ- 
mental Committee of the OECD in 
Paris, September 27 to October 1. 
Henry Brodie, a senior member of 
Mr. Herter’s staff, accompanied him. 
Earlier, Mr. Herter was the guest 
speaker at the Fifth International 
Conference on Urban Transportation 
held in Pittsburgh. 

Nelson F. Sievering, Jr., Director, 
Office of General Scientific Affairs, 
represented SCI at the U.S.-_NATO 
Science Meeting held in Athens, Oc- 
tober 4-8. 

Ernest E. Ramsaur, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Director, was in Ma- 
drid and Barcelona, September 27 to 
October 1, to confer with officials on 
the U.S./Spanish Agreement for the 
Treaty of Friendship and Coopera- 
tion. 

John H. Burns, Deputy Director, 
Office of Environmental Affairs, at- 
tended a meeting of the Intergovern- 
mental Working Group on Conserva- 
tion at the United Nations, New 
York City, September 14-17. 

Bruce Billings, Special Assistant 
for Scientific Affairs to the Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of China, was 
recently in the U.S. for consultation 
on activities relating to increasing the 
flow of science and technology from 
the U.S. to the Republic of China. 
Dr. Billings also chaired the Ottawa 
meeting of the Optical Society of 
America. 

Donovan Q. Zook, Director, Office 
of Atomic Energy Affairs, repre- 
sented the Department at the 1971 
Conference of Atomic Industrial 






Forum, held in Miami, October 18- 
0 


Donald R. King, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs, participated in the 
UNESCO meeting held in Paris, Oc- 
tober 1-5 and in the preliminary 
meetings of the UN Conference on 
the Human Environment Secretariat 
in Geneva, October 6-9. 

William C. Salmon, and Slator 
Blackiston, Jr., Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs, visited Reading and 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, Octo- 
ber 13 and 14, to speak to civic 
groups and student bodies on the 
forthcoming UN Conference on the 
Human Environment. 

Conrad Drescher, who recently 
completed graduate studies at MIT 
for his M.S. degree in Political Sci- 
ence under the Department’s Univer- 
sity Training Program in Science 
Policy, is now assigned as the Direc- 
tor’s Staff Assistant, replacing Ed- 
ward Malloy who has assumed new 
responsibilities in the Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs. 

Superior Honor Awards, accom- 
panied by High Quality Step In- 
creases, were awarded to Grace 
Byers, Office of Environmental Af- 
fairs, and Wilma Strawberry, who re- 
cently transferred to Counselor’s 
Office. 

Mrs. Daisy E. Jackson has joined 
the Office of General Scientific Af- 
fairs as secretary to Clifford G. Metz- 
ner, Jr., replacing Laura Barnes who 
has been transferred to IO. 

Jan Scurlock has revorted for duty 
as secretary in the Office of Atomic 
Energy Affairs. 


Security and 


Consular Affairs 

Barbara M. Watson, Administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, addressed the Convo- 
cation of St. Olaf College in North- 
field. Minnesota. 

John G. Gossett has been desig- 
nated Deputy Director for Visa Poli- 
cies replacing Elizabeth J. Harper. 

While travelling in Europe, Lucy 
Fabricatore, of the Coordination Di- 
vision of the Visa Office, visited the 
Consulate General in Naples and the 
Embassy in Dublin to confer with 
consular officers on visa matters. 

Employees of the Visa Office who 
have attended and completed courses 
at FSI recently include Mr. Gossett, 
Visa Segment of the Consular Course, 
and Guida A. Evans, Writing Regu- 
lations & Procedures for Public Un- 
derstanding. 

The Visa Office welcomes to its 
staff Foreign Service Officers Gordon 
R. Firth, from Kingston; James E. 





CITED—Philip J. Farley, left, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency (ACDA), presents a 30- 
year Length of Service Award to Evan 
T. Sage of the ACDA Weapons Evalu- 
ation and Control Bureau. 


Kiley, London; and Yvonne Robin- 
son, Montreal. 

Martha C. Davis, Mary A. Mc- 
Gonagle and Linda M. Pukach, sum- 
mer employees in the Visa Office, 
have returned to school at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Emory Univer- 
sity and Mount Holyoke, respec- 
tively. 

The Office of Special Consular 
Services (SCS) welcomed to its staff 
Leslie Henderson and Linda Hamlin, 
new employees in the Department. 

Jane G. Hediger has resigned from 
the SCS staff. 

The following Foreign Service Of- 
ficers recently consulted with the 
Passport, Visa and Special Consular 
Services Offices: Les Alexander, Bo- 
gota; Miles Henderson, Frankfurt; 
Ruth A. Davis, Nairobi; Vernon D. 
McAninch, Bogota; M. Cordelia San- 
born, Paris; Blaine C. Tueller, Cara- 
cas; Coradino E. Gatti, Tel Aviv; 
Harvey J. Cash, Madrid; Henry G. 
Krausse, Jr., Sao Paulo; John R. Ma- 
lott, Osaka Kobe; William Allen, Ki- 
gali; Louis P. Goelz, Mexico; Flavio 
A. Esposito, Tijuana; Hobart Luppi, 
Karachi; Gregory D. Strong, Tangier; 
Douglas B. O’Connell, from Merida 
pending retirement. 


Arms Control and 


Disarmament Agency 

Daniel Gallik of the Economic Af- 
fairs Bureau, ACDA, traveled to Ge- 
neva to assist Henry Wallich, Profes- 
sor of Economics at Yale University, 
at the recent session of the UN Sec- 
retary General’s committee on the 
economic and social consequences of 
the arms race. Professor Wallich is 
the U.S. representative on the com- 
mittee. 

Nadia Derkach, Economic Affairs 


. 





Bureau, was in Denver for the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association meeti 
August 30 to September 2. William 
Nary, also of that Bureau, traveled to 
Chicago for the American Political 
Science Association meeting, Septem-} 
ber 7-11. 

New to the staff of the Economic 
Affairs Bureau are FSO Eugene Kle-| agqi 
benov, assigned to the Arms Transfer | Arie 

vision, and Roger Pajak, an inter.) Arm 
national economist with a doctorate in | oe 
Soviet area studies. ) Brov 

Grove Ward has resigned from the Brov 
Economic Affairs Bureau to join a! Sur 
professional theater group. Mary Keil foo 
left the Bureau to pursue graduate raj 
studies at the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance. Cusi 

Lyman D. Wooster, Weapons Eval- | 
uation and Control Bureau, visited 
the Army War College, Carlisle Bar-' 
racks, Pa., on August 19 to discuss, 
the arms control seminar to be con- 
ducted there during the current aca- 
demic year. 

Peter J. Sharfman has joined the 
staff of the Weapons Evaluation and 
Control Bureau. He recently com- 
pleted studies for a doctorate in inter- | 
national relations at the University of 
Chicago. 

Other new personnel in the Weap- 
ons Evaluation and Control Bureau) 
are: 

Col. Carl A. Anderson, USAF, | 
Military Affairs Division, who was 
previously stationed at Headquarters, 
7th Air Force, Tan Son Nhut, South | 
Viet-Nam; Capt. Dale J. Shaughnessy, | 
USAF, coming from Colorado State j 
University where he received a Mas- Mar 
ters Degree in mathematics; Col. Je} 

rome F, Naleid, USAF, formerly sta-) Me‘ 
tioned at Lakenheath, England; Lt, Mei 
Friedel C. Greene, USN, who just] = 
completed a tour aboard the USS) 
Ranger; and Henry C. Kelly, physé| 
cist, coming from Harvard oor 
| 
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after completing doctoral degree re 
quirements. 

Cmdr. Mark D. Henderson, USN, 
completed a tour of duty with the Mik} 
itary Affairs Division of the Weapons 
Evaluation and Control Bureau and 
is now serving as Executive Officer of 
Carrier Airborne Early Warning} Tay 
Squadron at North Island, San Diege,) 1™ 
California. - Tut 

William T. Shinn has joined th 
staff of the International Relations Be 
reau. A former Congressional Fellow, 
Mr. Shinn has had previous working 
experience on Capitol Hill. 

Olaf Grobel is now with the Inter 
national Relations Bureau, comilf 
from the Bureau of European Affain 
in State. 
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Kle-) addington, Michella, Rome _ 
insfer | Arieta, Teresa, C., Port-of-Spain 
inter. Armacost, Samuel H., E 
- Bearden, Milton A., Bern 
ate il) Berry, John.E., Islamabad 
) Brown, Larry J., Rabat 
m the Brown, Margaret A., London 
oin a! Bruner, Whitley, M/FSI/LT 
K Campello, Marie, Brussels 
y Keil Cooper, Franklin F., Djakarta 
duate Craigo, Craig S., A/SY/! 
of Fi. Crockett, Robert J., A/OPR/ADP 
Cusick, Thomas W., Amman 
Cziok, Sharon Kay, Cairo 
Eval. Doyle, Ronald J., Kinshasa 
visited Edmonds, Peter B., M/FSI/LT 
> Bar-' Feeley, Mary T., Caracas 
liscuss Fidler, Miriam J., Bujumbura 
| Fitzgerald, Anne, EA/ACA 
© COM- Flashberg, Dale L., La Paz 
it aca- Greene, Beth M., Kinshasa 
Hagenah, Todd D., Quito 
ed the Hamel, James C., Tokyo 
Hansen, Nikki L., Rio de Janeiro 
m and Harbaugh, Larry M., Tripoli 
com-. Hayes, Linda A., NEA/TUR 
: inter- | Herbert, James Garland, A/OC/OP 
ity of Huffman, Elaine, Islamabad 
‘sity Of | Hull, Gordon A., Amman 
Huskey, Barbara J., Mogadiscio 
Weap- Hyde, Roger L., Moscow 
Bureau ) Jones, Charles A., Manila 
ot Ralph D., islamabad 
j Kim, James, Kinshasa 
USAF,’ Kuzmich, Paula, P/PS/SCM 
10 was} Kwo, David Wei, Rangoon 
rarters, omb, Suzanne, Lima 
i — William J., Buenos Aires 
: South | , Cynthia R., Athens 
hnessy, | Mackenzie, John H., Monrovia 
o State Malesic, Anthony W., La Paz 
| Mansfield, Alice M., Addis Ababa 
“ol. J Martin, Joseph, Jr., ACDA 
Ol. J" May, Clyde R., A/SY/PrS 
nly sta) McGregor, Jack E., L/E 
nd; Lt. Meigs, Jane Valerie, L/E 
ho just } Miller, Richard H., Manila 
USS Montana, Phyllis Ann, Algiers 
1¢ U0) Moore, Pamela Helen, Bonn 
, physi} Morris, Franklin H., New Delhi 
riversity | Odor, Sandra S., Madrid 
gree re) Pearson, Bruce L., Bogota 
Pease, Normal L., Abidjan 
| Porpotage, Frank M., 11, A/SY/DO 
1, USN, | Russell, Harold S., L/EUR 
the Mik) Seehafer, Ralph G., Managua 
Veapons Sheffey, John P., ARA/SR/PAN 
and Simpson, Robert K., Helsinki 
eau Soltis, Marjorie Ann, Paris 
fficer of | Stevens, Vincent W., Djakarta 
Warning as Rhonda K., Brasilia 
. as, Wade E., Caracas 
n Diego, Travis, Michelina A., Islamabad 
| _ Tuten, June M., Moscow 
ined the} Uhrman, Simon, DG/PER/PMS/PPM 
ions Bu-| Vanden Eykel, Myrna L., P/MS/GP 
| Fellow,| Webster, Daniel K., Athens 
“>| Wickham, Ben B., Jr., Tehran 
orking 
w Young, Gloria J., Accra 
ale Zarechnak, Dimitry, A/OPR/LS 
e inter 
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_ Aber, Richard J., Geneva to Rangoon 
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nee. Francis L., Jr., Dar es Salaam to 


A 
Albrecht, Lorraine, Bangkok to Bern 
Alexander, Joseph N., La Paz to Taipei 
— Leslie M., JOC/FSI to George- 
own 
Archer, Rebecca €., Manila to Kabul 
Arzac, Daniel N., Jr., Asuncion to San- 


tiago 
Ashford, Howard J., Jr., Ankara to 1G/DF 
Ashley, Joseph P., AF to Monrovia 
Baack, Ernest C., Jr., La Paz to Mexico, 


D.F. 
Bacon, Mary M. J., Kinshasa to Moscow 
Baith, Daniel Bruce, A/OC to Accra 
Baker, Phil E., Manila to EA 
Barber, Nancy V., Ibadan to A/OPR/ASD 
Barr, Brady G., AF to Lagos 
Basek, John Thomas, JOC/FSI to Tripoli 
Batt, Ira, CU to M/FSI/UT 
Beachner, William F., EA to Tananarive 
Bennett, Marjorie A., Lagos to Kuala 
Lumpur 
Benoit, Betty A., Ottawa to Buenos Aires 
Benthall, Joe M., Manila to A/OC 
Bentley, Robert B., Lisbon to M/FSI/UT 
Benz, Sheldon W., Manila to A/OC 
Berg, Edward A., Zurich to Antwerp 
Billo, Charles G., Milan to Turin 
Binns, Jack R., San Salvador to 
M/FSI/AOT 
Black, Dorothy Jean, Hamburg to Lagos 
Blanchard, Philip C., Paris to Manila 
Blattberg, Roger S., Taichung to Taipei 
Blondino, Frank R., The Hague to EUR 
Boerigter, David L., Tehran to Port-of- 


Spain 
—" Elizabeth B., JOC/FSI to Frank- 


urt 
Bolster, Archie M., E to M/FSI/UT 
Bongard, Oliver B., The Hague to Tokyo 
Borough, Ella M., Abidjan to Bangkok 
Bosworth, Stephen W., Madrid to Paris 
Boyle, John A., Tripoli to London 
Brackman, James F., Asuncion to Bel- 
grade 
Brady, John L., Jidda to Beirut 
Brickhill, Arthur J., Monrovia to Djakarta 
Briggs, James E., Managua to M/FSI/WC 
Broh-Kahn, Jere, Ottawa to Bangkok 
Brown, Edwin C., Manila to A/OC 
Brown, Robert A., Copenhagen to Mel- 
bourne 
Brown, Robert E., Surabaya to EA 
Brown, Terrezene, JOC/FSI to Bogota 
Browning, Robert L., Rangoon to Sydney 
Brunner, Charles R., Bangkok to A/OC 
Bruns, William H., Singapore City to EA 
Bulmash, Patricia Ann, EA to Ankara 
Burget, Frank R., Monterrey to ARA 
Burke, Marie D., Bathurst to AF 
Burns, David H., M/FSI/LT to Tokyo 
Burns, Paul J., Santo Domingo to ARA 
— Cletis W., Djakarta to Phnom 


enh 
Butterworth, David G., Nairobi to AF 
Cahill, Harry A., Montevideo to 
M/FSI/WC 
Cardin, Renold W., Saigon to Phnom 


en 

Carlson, Thomas A., Lagos to AF 

Carr, George F., Jr., Lagos to AF 

Carr, Milo |., Rio de Janeiro to ARA 

Castrodale, Richard, M/FSI/LT to Stock- 
holm 

Chadwick, Thomas L., New Delhi to NEA 

Chambers, William M., A/SY to Manila 


Seve 


Champagne, Eugene E., Jr., Beirut to 
Phnom Penh 

Chari2s, Howard R., DG/MED to Athens 

Chase, Robert W., Mbabane to NEA/RA 

Chesky, Edward J., Jr., Vienna to 10/CMD 

Chevez, Robert J., JOC/FSI to Guadala- 


jara 

Christianson, Geryld B., Ottawa to The 
Hague 

Clark, Caroline M., The Hague to EUR 

Clarke, Rex N., Singapore City to EA 

Clarridge, Duane R., Istanbul to Ankara 

Clear, Taylor E., Recife to M/FS!/AOT 

Cochran, Herbert A., Tokyo to Yokohama 

Coldren, Lee 0., JOC/FSI to Lima 

Cole, Homer H., Monrovia to AF 

Coleman, James D., Jr., Manila to A/OC 

Colin, Donald |., AID (Overseas) to 
PM/DOD 

i Michael M., 

/B 


P 

Connolly, John S., Jr., Hong Kong City to 
M/FS1/UT 

Cooke, Goodwin, Brussels to Ontario 

Cooper, Ferrell L., Lome to Beirut 

Corry, Francis B., AID (Overseas) to 
M/FSI/LT 

Cosby, Larry E., Seoul to EA 

Cotter, Michael W., Saigon to La Paz 

Crane, Maurine, Rangoon to Rio de Ja- 
neiro 

Cresham, Andrew T., Frankfurt to A/OC/P 

Creveling, Louis, Jr., M/FSI/LT to Rome 

Crump, John E., M/FSI/LT to Brussels 

Cummings, Thomas E., Port-au-Prince to 
Tokyo 

Cummings, Richard D., Athens to S/S-O 

Cunningham, William J., Tokyo to 
M/FS1t/AOT 

Da Silveira, Edmund A., Barranquilla to 
Recife 

Danish, James T., Dhahran to NEA 

David, John R., Phnom Penh to Djakarta 

Davis, John B., Jr., S/S-S to Brussels 

Davis, Richard H., PM to IG/OE 

Davis, Ruth A., Kinshasa to Nairobi 

Davison, Dwight E., Nicosia to New Delhi 

Daw, Allan Price, Tehran to NEA 

Day, Leroy F., Lagos to AF 

Dayton, John W., Tokyo to EA 

De Rouville, Anthea S., London to Paris 

De Wilde, Jan, Saigon to M/FSi/UT 

Debold, Leroy E., Jr., M/FSI/UT to 
EA/RA 

Decamp, Cynthia C., Mogadiscio to AF 

Dennett, Francis J., Mexico City, D.F., to 
Blantyre 

Dertadian, Richard N., Asmara to Lusaka 

Dickerson, George E., Lusaka to AF 

Dillon, Robert S., Istanbul to NEA/TUR 

Distefano, Joseph A., EUR to Rome 

Dobbs, Theodore 8., Edinburgh to 
M/FSI/WC 

Dohse, M. June, Johannesburg to Accra 

Doig, Marvin T., Panama City to A/SY/T 

Dotterweich, Melvin E., Kinshasa to AF 

Doughty, William N., Vienna to A/OC 

Douglas, Terrence R., Warsaw to New 
Delhi 

Douglass, Michael D., Saigon to Amman 

Drescher, Conrad M., M/FS!/UT to SCI 

Duggan, William R., Durban to AF 

Duncan, Robert B., E to M/FSI/UT 

Dutton, William L., Jr., Tokyo to 
M/FS1/UT 

Duvall, James A., Dar es Salaam to Ot- 
tawa 


Brussels to 


Ebert, Louis V., 111, AF to Lusaka 

Edmonds, Garnett C., Manila to A/OC 

Elden, Hilbron C., Lagos to Saigon 

Ellam, Katharine T., Phnom Penh to EA 

Ellis, Clarke N., Asmara to M/FSI/UT 

Emmons, Charles Edward, Bujumbura to 
M/FS1/UT 

Erney, Kenneth R., Nairobi to A/OC/E 

Esposito, Flavio A., Antwerp to Tijuana 

Faith, Francis C., Bern to EUR 

Farrell, Bernard G., Jr., Manila to A/OC 

Fenn, Margaret F., Athens to Vientiane 

Fenstermacher, Edward B., Copenhagen to 
Panama a 

Ferguson, Earl, Bangui to Quito 

Fernandez, Joseph, Rio de Janeiro to Sai- 


gon 

Fiers, Alan D., Jr., Istanbul to Ankara 

Fitzpatrick, William G., Jr., A/OC to Accra 

Forkel, Carl E., Jr., Manila to EA 

Foster, Elizabeth J., Moscow to Naples 

Fouche, Robert M., Air Force to 
M/FS1/AOT 

Fowler, Harold D., La Paz to Monrovia 

wees. Marvin H., San Pedro Sula to 


Freedman, Loretta, Paris to Hong Kong 

Fromowitz, Samuel C., Belgrade to 
EUR/SES 

Furness, George A., Jr., EUR to Dublin 

Galutia, Irving D., eon to Abidjan 

Gamon, David L., S/PM to Monrovia 

Gardow, Werner W., Manila to A/OC 

Gatch, John N., Jr., M/FS! to Bahrain 

Gehringer, Marie E., Athens to NEA 

George, Clair E., New Delhi to NEA 

Geyer, George M., Monrovia to AF 

Giese, Arthur M., Nicosia to Ankara 

Gise, Alan A., SCA to London 

Gorman, Augustine J., Ankara to Abidjan 

Gould, Robert F., Saigon to EA 

Graham, Thomas B., Manila to EA 

Gramann, Robert G., Athens to NEA 

Griffin, Philip J., M/FS!/AOT to Dhahran 

Griffin, Robert C., DG/MED to Saigon 

Guernieri, Dario C., San Salvador to ARA 

Hagan, John Logan, Johannesburg to 
10/HDC 

Hagee, John V., Beirut to New Delhi 

Hall, Donald E., Canberra to EA 

Hannum, Maureen S., Saigon to Bangkok 

Hanscom, Olive F., Mogadiscio to AF 

Hansel, Jack H., Cairo to Buenos Aires 

ae Alfred, IV, Hong Kong City to 


U/EA 
Harwood, Douglas James, 
M/FSI/LT 
Hassett, Frederick H., Tananarive to AF 
Hecklinger, Richard E., Stuttgart to EUR 
oo Erland M., M/FSI/AOT to 
case ; A 
Heidel, Lewis J., A/OC to Nairobi 
Height, Edward F., Yaounde to Manila 
Helwig, Lawrence A., Rome to EUR 
Hocker, George E., Jr., AF to Lagos 
Holmes, James L., Jr., Tripoli to 
A/OC/EX 
Howland, Harold E., Amsterdam to EUR 
Hughes, Freddie J., Addis Ababa to Rabat 
ee Arthur W., Jr., Rangoon to 10/ 


P 

Hunt, Janice E., EUR to Accra 

Hurley, Catherine M., Naples to Santo 
Domingo 

Hutson, Harry M., Jr., Munich to Copen- 


hagen 
thrig, Herbert G., Jr., Stockholm to Ma- 


nila 
Ingersoll, John J., London to E/ICD-TRP 
Jackson, William R., Hong Kong City to 
Saigon 
Jersey, Thomas L., Kinshasa to AF 
— Gunnard C., Jr., Seoul to Bang- 
0 
Kekich, Mary Ann, Paris to Abidjan 
Kelly, James H., Jr., Tokyo to EA 


Conakry to 








Keough, Rosemary, Dublin to A/OC/T 
Keough, William T., FATF to CU/IVF/C 
Keyes, Charmaine V., Copenhagen to 


Lagos 
Klieforth, Leslie, Commerce Dept. to Sal- 


on 

Knie s, Karlene G., M/FSI/LT to Madrid 

Knight, William €E., tI, Manila to 
M/FS1/AOT 

Knowles, Judy Dianne, Belgrade to Ge- 
neva 

Kochanek, Anthony S., Tel Aviv to Geneva 

Lamont, James W., Guatemala City to 
DG/PER/PMS/PAS 

Langalis, Charlies R., Caracas to ARA 

Langan, Douglas L., JOC/FSI to Istanbul 

Larson, Harry L., Jr. Karachi to London 

Larson, William K., Brussels to Nairobi 

Lemmo, Charles A., Khartoum to AF 

Lincoin, Bonnie Mae, Bogota to Buenos 


Aires 

Lindsay, ee M., CENTO to NEA 

Linton, E. Mark, Copenhagen to INR/ 
RAF/NE 

Long, William R., Manila to EA 

Lourenco, Manuel R., Jr., Montevideo to 
Monrovia 

Lucius, Hallock R., Lagos to Bangkok 

Marquez, Charles A., Cali to Port-of-Spain 

Martin, Edwin W., M/FSI to Rangoon 

Martin, John Linden, Chihuahua City to 
M/FSI/WC 

Matthews, James R., Nairobi to AF 

Mayerfeld, Ernest, Helsinki to EUR 

McCabe, Walter C., New Delhi to NEA 

McCoy, Richard A., Tel Aviv to Adana 

McCready, L. Joan, |O to Kingston 

McKee, Marcia S., DG/PER/CA-1 to Pre- 
toria 

McManus, Neil C., Belfast to REC/BEX 

McNamara, ‘Francis Terry, Da Nang to 
M/FSI/WC 

McRory, William F., E to Tokyo 

Meade, Frazier, Manila to M/FS!/WC 

Mellor, John E., E to Ottawa 

Mertz, Helen A., Santiago to DG/LM 

Miller, Virginia Kay, London to REC/EMP 

a eorge C., San Luis Potosi to 


Moen, Harlan G., The Hague to M/FSI/UT 

Monczewski, Matthew E., AF to Bangui 

Monjo, John C., M/FSI/LT to Djakarta 

Moore, Virgil L., S/IG to Brussels 

Moran, John A., tll, Melbourne to EA 

Moser, Leo J., Ontario to EA/ROC _ 

Murphy, William G., Hong Kong City to 
Tokyo 

Myers, Charles E., Athens to NEA 

Nalle, Beuveau B., Kampala to M/FS1/WC 

Naudzius, Dorothy Ann, Moscow to Cape 


Town 
Neal, Alfred H., Jr., Addis Ababa to Tokyo 
Nolton, John S., Jr., M/FSI/LT to Buda- 


pest 
O’Boyle, Anthony F., Saigon to Kingston 
O’Donohue, Daniel A., Accra to 
M/FS1I/WC 
Olesh, Edward F., Kingston to ARA 
Ostermeier, Lillian E., Paris to S/PMP 
Paviovski, Chester J., Tel Aviv to Halifax 
Pelletreau, Nancy L., Kingston to EA/LC 
Perito, Robert M., Taichung to Hong Kong 
Peshoff, Roy G., Tripoli to AF 
Plamondon, Theresa, E., Tripoli to AF 
Platte, Michael J., Manila to Monrovia 
Pogue, William B., Kaduna to M/FS!/AOT 
Pope, Laurence E., Saigon to M/FSI/LT 
Porpora, Jeanette, Paris to Seoul 
Porter, William J., Seoul to EA 
Prichard, Hiram W., NEA to New Delhi 
Pritchard, Gary C., The Hague to Saigon 
Pruitt, William J., Athens to NEA 
Putney, Rufus D., Manila to Ankara 
eee Virgil P., Ul, Dublin to 


PM/DOD 
Ratkiewicz, John W., New Delhi to NEA 





Ratliff, Ralph, Beirut to A/OC/E Wall 

Rau, William = Izmir to Istanbul wl 

— Peter Robert, JOC/FS! to Kings ‘wel 
on 

Rentz, Richard J., Manila to New Delhi = War 


Ribera, Robert C., Bonn to Santo Dom War! 


ingo } War 
Richardson, Karl $., Tokyo to Yokoham . te 
Robisnon, Owen E., jan to EA War 


Robinson, Yvonne, Montreal to SCA/VO _— Wat 
Roeder, Phyllis R., A/OC to Kuwait , WM 
Rollins, Lleyd A., Benghazi to Tripoli Wat 


Romberg, Alan D., Hong Kong City p . ¥ 
neal lie N., Bridgetown t all “ 
, Rosa .» Bridgetown to 
Rooney, | _— «» San Salvador to Pan: } = 
ama Ul ; 
Roppe, Derothy A., New Delhi to London, Wel 
Royle, Michael S., A/OPR/ST to Tanane , D 


rive Well 
Rushing, Lee S., A/OC to Wellington Wel 
Russell, Seymour, Rome to EUR Wen 
Sakamoto, Sunao, Tokyo to Sapporo t 
Sakaue, Muneo, Osaka-Kobe to SCA/VO Wie 
Salmon, John W., Jr., JOC/FSI to Kin 

shasa Wilh 
Samson, Lye E., Manila to EA » Wils 


Sanchez, Lorenzo B., Guatemala City to Wit 
Quito Wol 
Sanderson, Melville A., Jr., EA to Khar 


Woo 

toum E 
Sanderson, Richard E., Bangkok to EA —Woe 
Sassano, Janet M., Vienna to Dacca Wor 


Sauve, Phyllis C., Kampala to AF Yate 


Sayre, Abbott P., Conakry to A/OC/EX = Zim 
Scassa, Eugene L., AID (Overseas) to AF 
Scheer, Stuart C., Rio de Janeiro to Addis 
Ababa 
Schwegel, Virginia S., Seoul to Moscow 
Scott, Gerald W., Tangier to Libreville Ame 
Sears, James F., Manila to A/OC Fing 
Sherman, Edric, Jr., Milan to M/FSI/LT Giar 
Sherwood, Robert K., Tunis to) jen 
M/FSI/AOT Lar 
Showell, Anne M., Tehran to NEA Mel 
Simms, John W., Porto Alegre to Asut Mu 
cion j 
Skoda, Charles T., Paris to EUR Sed 
Skotozko, Waldimir, M/FS!/LT to Zagreb 
ae, Harriet P., Barranquilla to 
ecife 
Smith, Edward M., A/OC to Quito Abr 
Smith, Gene C., Monrovia to AF Ahe 
Smyser, William R., NSC to M/FSI/UT _? Ale 


Snell, Coleen M., Santo Domingo to ARA Bac 
Snider, Clyde W., Mexico City, D.F. to) Bal 
Tokyo 7 Bar 
Sommer, Charles G., Caracas to Merida } Bar 
Springer, Stephen R., Seoul to Tokyo Bar 
Stevens, Douglas K., Jr., AF to Bamako | Bas 
Stribling, Pamela L., Vienna to Bonn 
Stubbs, Cherry C., Lagos to Vientiane | 
Sullivan, Daniel P., Djakartato Cebu =| 
or Lioyd W., Brussels by) 


Swope, Mary Elizabeth, Madrid b, 
EUR/SES 

Taher, Daniel, E to E/TT/TD 

Tamny, Mildred P., Manila to Beirut | 

Therry, Leonard D., Quito to Montevideo 

Thompson, Linda M., 10 to Vienna ’ N | 

Thurston, Patricia D., La Paz to — Po 
D.F. 

Trotter, Kenneth W., New Delhi to Lim Re: 

Tua, Benjamin, Palermo to Maseru ) Me 

Turco, Andrew R., Jr., Tel AvivtoNEA | Tg 

Urquhart, Edward, Manila to EA 

Vallese, Domonic, Saigon to Abidjan 

Vasas, Richard W., Vientiane to Kuwait 

Vaznaugh, Frederick S., Eto M/FSI/UT | | 

Voorhees, Harold C., Export-Import Batt 
to The Hague 

Vreeland, Frederick D., 10 to Paris 

Welker, Billy K., Stuttgart to Dar es & 
aam 


per 
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Wallace, Frank E., DG/PER/CA-3 to Ran- 


n 
sh, Loren T., Bombay to NEA 
Kings Walsh, Thomas H., Madras to Djakarta 
elhi , Edward A., Bangkok to A/OC/E 
> Dom We ng, Robert 6., Berlin to EUR 
Warnecki, Aloysius J., Tananarive to Mon- 


tevideo 

‘cham | wamick, Reed T., Frankfurt to S/S-O 

VO | Waterman, Daniel F., Islamabad to 
M/FSI/LT 


yi ' Waters, Hugh R., 


i Kong 

oly & Watkins, Charles E., S/IG/AA to Mon- 

OTF wat Watson, William M., Islamabad to Beirut 
Weatherwax, wy he Caracas to ARA 

London a Herbert E., AID (U.S.) to New 


Islamabad to Hong 


Delh 
Fanane welles, Edward 0., Rabat to AF 
yn Welsand, Rita J., Saigon to Addis Ababa 
Weniger, Earl em Mexico City, D.F. 
0 to AF/NI 


SCA/VO a Thomas, New Delhi to 


7 Wilkinson, Floyd A., Asmara to AF 
, Wilson, Dorwin M., Lusaka to AF 
City tp Witmer, Howard S., Rotterdam to Lusaka 
, Wold, Phillip Howard, A/OC to Dacca 


0 Khar Weedbury, endell W., Copenhagen to 
> EA Woody, Saunders B., Ankara to Bonn 
a Worth, David T., Singapore to EA 
Yates, John M., ‘Bamako to AF/W 
EX Zimmerman, julie Ann, PMS/PE to New 
s) to AF —_—Delhi 
to Addis 
aati RETIREMENTS 
ville 


ey — Fas 8s 

inger, Seymour M., USUN 

we Giardina, Salvatore M., SCA/PPT 
Jenney, ee Ite, Dept. of Labor 
—_— foie Eanes, “ , A/OC/ P 

niel Lee, Bucharest 
to Asu on rr Ruth Cy Canberra 
' Sedgwick, Cabot, Medellin 


> Zagreb 
quilla to RESIGNATIONS 
Abrahart, Alice D., CU/NEA 
\ Ahearn, Margaret Ann, A/OC/EX 
1/UT Alexander, James S.., DG/EX 
> to ARA Backus, Claire L., M/FSI 

_ DAF. to) Ballou, Deanna Kay, Sao Paulo 

Barber, Virginia L., Reykjavik 

Merida } Barnard, Bruce E., A/OC/E 
»kyo Barrett, Karen L., A/OC/EX 
amako | Bastron, Linda A., SCI 
jonn 


tiane } 
a I FSS PROMOTIONS _| 


sdrid te, _ The following Foreign Service Staff 
) personnel have been promoted: 


irut | Class 9 to Class 8 


re Theresa L. Anderson, La Paz; 
9 Mexics| Nancy Boshoven, Bangkok; Diane A. 

| Powell, Johannesburg; Rochelle B. 
i to Lim) Renna, Brussels; Nancy K. Scheil, 


ru ) Mexi 

NNEA | T, nen City; and Patricia L. Ward, 
Kuwait Class 10 to Class 9 

Fsi/uT { Rose A. Bartlett, Mogadiscio; 


port Bal) Maryanne T. Dolan, Lagos; Judith 
Ann McManus, Tokyo; Laveta J. Mé- 

n, Paris; Patricia M. Reik, Tai- 
pei; and Elena B. Rueda, Quito. 
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Belcher, Melissa Lou, |0/EX 
Benson, Elaine ae A/OC/EX 
Bevill, Susan B., A/FB 

Biederman, Cheryl cae A/OPR/ASD 
Blake, Vaughn R., REC/BEX 

Bost, Rhonda M., "ARA/ MGT 
Brandt, Mary M., NEA/EX 
Brittingham, Alice S., SCI 

Brooks, Alice L., S/S-EX 

Brooks, Barbara A.., a 
Carpenter, Terry A., S/S-EX 
Clarke, Katherine c., Lubumbashi 
Cotter, Alicia A., A/SY /EX 

Dahil, William A., L 

Daniel Joyce D., S/S-EX 

Denman, Beverly Ann, SCA/ PPT 
Derosa, Lisa F., SCA/ PPT 

Durbon, Mary Anne, SC/ 

Fidelman, Anne, A/OC/EX 
Fidelman, Mark Jay, DG/ EX 
Finkleman, Raymond, DG/MED/SCP 
Foreman, Paul L., NATO 

Foster, Nancy P., EUR/EX 

Fowler, Jerry A., EA 

Freeman, Howard J., Jr., Vientiane 
Frierson, John T., Bankok 

Frisa, Lillian E., DG/Ex 

Fuhr, Rita Susan, P/EX 

Fuller, David M., REC/BEX 
Gallop, Diane Helen, S/S-EX 
Gidney, Elaine M., A/OPR/ASD 
Gilmore, Talaya Grandada, A/OC/EX 
Gomez, Susan E., DG/E 

Goott, Eugene M., NEATEX 

Groth, Mary J., Manila 

Haller, Kathryn, 10/EX 

Hasson, Marlene F., Lagos 
Haywood, Yolanda C., A/SY/EX 
Heckart. Patricia Sue, Buenos Aires 
Helms, Robert M., Athens 
Henderson, Joyce G., NEA/ EX 
Hill, Nancy E., La Paz 

Hillge, Gerald E., Islamabad 
Hilton, Kathryn |., DG/ EX 

Horn, Leslie Ann, DG/ MED/SCP 
Johnson, Bonnie L., Paris 
Johnson, Elizabeth A., EUR/EX 
Johnson, Greta S., A/SY/! 
Johnson,.Karen, A/OPR/ASD 
Johnson, Marilyn Ruth, SCA 
Jordan, Dan J., Brussels 

Kasting, Kent, REC/ BEX 

Kattula, Agnes Katherine, CU/IVF/V 
Keating, Elizabeth A., EUR/EX 
Keating, Judith M.., 10/EX 

Kerr, Kathleen, SCA/SCS 

King, Charles E., DG/MED/CLN 
Koziow, Ralph H., DG/ EX 
Krichmar, Anita J., DG/MED/SCP 
Lasker, Joan F., Paris 

Lawrence, Dan Thomas, Saigon 
Leslie, Patricia Ann, NEA/ 

Long, Gloria A., Saigon 

Lubeley, Janelle, A/OPR/ASD 
Mackenzie, Syble C., Amman 
Malloy, Mary Kay, S/R 

Marmor, Michel e J., AF/EX 
Maynes, Charles W., Jr., M/FS!/AOT 
McCarthy, Mary Margaret, S/S-EX 
Micker, Patricia Rose, A/SY/EX 
Miller, Ina H., DG/ MED/SCP 
Mirski, Mary S., ARA/ MGT 
Moranda, Christine, |0/EX 
Murphy, Martin J., A/OC/EX 
Niles, John H., CU/OPP 
Nuechterlein, Jan Louise, EUR/EX 
Payne, Frederick Warren, S/S-EX 
Petrillo, Salvatore E., NATO 
Phillips, Harriet Ann, A/SY/EX 
Puglisi, Linda Ann, A/SY/EX 
Raak, Judith A., DG/EX 

Rachal, Raylinda, NEA/EX 
Ramsey, Jane Marie, SCA/PPT 
Rassbach, Connie Lynn, SCA/SCS 
Richards, Deborah D., DG/ EX 





Robbins, Jane T., INR/REA/NA 
Romine, Rebecca, EUR/EX 
Ros2n, Andrea E., DG/EX 
Sabatini, Elena C., A/OPR/ASD 
Sammons, Robert Lee, OECD 
Sassano, Janet M., Dacca 
Shaffer, Catherine B., A/OPR/ASD 
Shafferman, Howard H., M/FSI 
Sheehy, Mary K., DG/ EX 

Smith, Tamara S., CU/FS 

Sohn, Louis Bruno, L 

Spangler, Philip L., A/OPR/ASD 
Spielman, Elera J., NEA/EX 
Sporn, Cecil, SCA/ PPT 

Stahl, Mariin, Milan 

Strader, Mary A., DG/ EX 
Sullivan, Barbara A., A/OPR/ASD 
Swett, Theresa M., A/OPR/ASD 
Swinney, Mary Kathleen, Kinshasa 
Symonds, Elizabeth, A/OPR/ASD 
Talty, Irene E., Tokyo 

Taylor, Deirdre, C., REC/BEX 
Tesko, Elaine, EUR/EX 

Thomas, Cynthia R., CU/EA 
Thorne, Martha E., Conakry 
Tweedy, Vivian, L 

Wang, Frank Chi Tseng, Djakarta 
Warner, Janet M., Asuncion 
Wender, Charles J., |10/EX 
Westmoreland, Sally Jo, S/S-EX 
Wittstock, Mary J., CU/UCS 
Wolff, Gretchen A., ARA/ MGT 
Wright, Glenda, Djakarta 

Yee, Gerald W. N., REC/BEX 
Young, Constance S., DG/ MED/SCP 
Young, David E., NEA/EX 

Young, Mary Jane, DG/EX 


28 Department Employees 
Win Merit Pay Increases 


Ten Department employees were 
awarded high quality step increases 
recently. They are: 

Virgil W. Teselle, A/OPR/RS; 
Wilma H. Strawberry, C; Gertrude V. 
Brown, INR; Grace E. Byers, SCI; 
Ernestine H. Hockaday, $/PC; Carol 
A. Woleslagle, S/PM; Marshall C. 
Deason, BF; George M. Scanlon, 
SCA/PPT; Allene H. Rains, SCA/ 
PPT; and Mary L. McSwigan, INR. 

During the same period, meritori- 
ous service increases were presented 
to the following 18 employees: 

Godfrey H. Summ, INR; Larry D. 
Moyer, Ralph F. Abruzere; Roger H. 
Lincoln, Robert J. Hedberg, William 
E. Kelchner, Leland C. Forsyth, Bar- 
bara A. Gregory, Russell Goodson 
and Shirley Epstein, all of Islamabad; 
John E. McDermott, New Delhi; Ger- 
ald Hillge, Dacca; Arthur Crowfoot, 
Dacca; Oscar Holmes, S; Lucienne V. 
Wolfe, A/OPR/LS; Edith M. Waske- 
wich, H; Beatrice M. Carson, H; and 
Iona Lakus, DG/MED. 


The United States is providing 
India with more than 31,000 tons of 
food to help feed millions of people 
affected by flood and drought in dif- 
ferent areas of the country, the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment announced last month. 
















PROMOTIONS 


GS-13 
Bettauer, Ronald J., L/UNA; Nelson, 
Steven Craig, L; Willis, Franklin K., L/E. 


GS-9 
Ware, Calvin H., AF/EX. 


GS-8 
Wright, Dolores R., SCI/AE. 


GS-7 
Freeman, Carol A., S/R; Shorb, Yolanda 
E., SCI; Stuphin, Agnes Wynema, M/DG. 


GS-6 
Ferguson, Diane A., ACDA; McCants, 
Myra M., 10/CMD/ POE. 


GS-5 
Spriggs, Marcella G., EUR/CAN; Wolff, 
Evenlyn C., SCA/PPT. 


GS-4 
Okeson, Maureen, F. H., INR/RCI. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Dennis, Dorothea G., PM/PA 
Gross, Margaret A., A/OPR/RS 
Hamlin, Linda, SCA/SCS 
Henderson, Leslie E., SCA/SCS 
Hodder, Darceia L., A/OPR/LR 
Jackson, Daisy E., SCI 

Johnson, Oliver T., Jr., L 

Karim, Hosne Ara, M/FSI 

Kelly, Henry C., ACDA 

Kheang, Limhak M/FSI 

King, Angela M., ARA/ECP 
Kirby, Angela R., A/OPR/PBR 
Layman, Marjorie R., 0/A&CP 
Leiter, Jean A., A/OPR/ASD 
Leonard, Eunice M., A/OPR/ADP 
Lewis, Dorothy M., USUN 
Mahmoud, Amin Abdallah, M/FS! 
McCarthy, Kathleen, A/FBO/BDC 
Moilanen, Karen L., A/OPR/ASD 
Moore, Marjorie A., E/OFD/FFD 
Price, Gail Patricia, OM/DIR 
Sharfman, Peter James, ACDA 
Sprott, John T., M/FSI 

Straus, William W., SCA/PPT/AO 
Strawser, Phillis L., SCA/VO 
Sulewski, Sandra Jean, S/CPR 
Thomas, Sonja E., A/BF/FS 
Trakas, Clara S., EUR/RPE 
seen Joan L., A/SY/E 
Walldriff, June E., DG/A&CP 
Zula, Arlene C., M/FRM/FM 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Barnes, Laura T., SCI to 10/UNP 

Brandford, Sheila J., DG/A&CP to SCA/ 
PPT/AO 

Burke, Elizabeth I., SCA/SCS to H 


Burke, Patricia C., DG/A&CP to DG/ 
PMS/PE 

Cohen, Janice R., A/SY to CU/OPP 

Coram, Jarred D., SCA/PPT to 
A/OPR/ADP 


Cornnor, Sharon V., CU to 10/CMD/OE 
Harrison, Richard A., S/S-EX to S/S-S 
Janes, Donna J., M/FSI to IGA 


HRSONNG / Ovi Senvce 


Joyce, Peggy M., A/SY to DG/PMS/PPM 

Kerr, Donna J., P to PER/CA/SAS 

Moilanen, Karen L., M/CP to A/OPR/ST 

Moran, Ann J., M/CP to A/OPR/ASD 

Nelson, Cynthia A., REC/EMD to DG/ 
PMS/PPM 

Rice, Vera 0., M/CP to A/OPR/RS 

Wood, Thomas W., DG/A&CP to CU/CP 


RETIREMENTS 


Nichols, Clarence W., E 


RESIGNATIONS 


Amesquita, Paul, Jr., SCA/ PPT 
Anglin, Irene, SCA/ PPT 

Ashley, William J., SCA/ PPT 
Ashton, Michelle L., A/SY/EX 
Ayers, Alexander R., A/BF/FS/PRAS 
Bass, Janice Ann, M/FSI 

Bassoff, Frederic M., SCA/PPT 
Betterly, Marie G., SCA/PPT 

Bigos, Martin, SCA/ PPT 

Blake, Dolores L., SCA/PPT 

Bogen, Ellen Gaye, SCA/ PPT 
Brack, Jeanette H., SCA/PPT 
Brodie, Irwin M., SCA/ PPT 
Buskirk, Leslie A., SCA/PPT 

Byrd, Willie, A/OC/EX 

Caggiano, Anne Marie D., SCA/ PPT 
Conner, Gordon A., AF/EX 

Cooley, Ann L., A/OPR/GS 

Cox, Stephen G., A/OPR/ADP 
Coyne, James E., SCA/PPT 
Cuillier, Doris H., SCA/PPT 

Dalba, Tita, SCA/ PPT 

Denburg, Susan R., SCA/ PPT 
Dieringer, Sabine J., DG/PER/PMS/PS 
Dillard, Michele E., DG/PER/CA/3 
Drummond, Theresa L., CU/EX 
Ebert, Betty L., SCA/PPT 

Eisner, Charles !., SCA/PPT 
Falkener, Rosemary Jean, SCA/ PPT 
Gass, Stephen, SCA/PPT 

Green, Gail, ACDA 

Harkins, Ann Marie, SCA/PPT 
Hosier, Gertrude M., M/FSI 
Johnson, Mattie B., SCA/PPT 
Jones, Shirley P., SCA/PPT 

Kahn, Barbara E., SCA/PPT 





Katsuyama, Michael, SCA/ PPT 
Keil, Mary, ACDA 

Kelly, Barbara A., SCA/ PPT 
Kline, Douglas T., ACDA 

Lee, Michael W., SCA/ PPT 

Leo, Cristina M., SCA/PPT 

Levy, Ruby Lee, SCA/PPT 
Lieberman, Roberta, SCA/PPT 
Litvin, Michael L., SCA/PPT 
Maiden, Joseph R., M/FSI 
McCaa, Diane D., A/SY/SAS 
McCarthy, Kathleen, A/FBO/BDC 
McCuen, Andrew A., SCA/ PPT 
McDermott, Loretta, SCA/ PPT 
McElroy, William G., Jr., ACDA 
McKee, Marie C., SCA/ PPT 
Middleton, Stanley R., SCA/PPT 
Miller, Sandra L., SCA/VO/C 
Moe, Shirley D., SCA/ PPT 
Murphy, Eileen M., SCA/ PPT 
Nichols, Carol Ann, SCA/PPT 
Norman, Trevor D., SCA/PPT 
Patterson, Jean, CU/EX 
Peterson, Arlene, E/ITP/EWT 
Powell, Joyce L., SCA/PPT 
Randolph, Linda F., DG/A&CP 
Reynolds, Maria A., SCA/PPT 
Rhim, Steven E., SCA/ PPT 
Rinta, Karen M., SCA/PPT/AO 
Saint Germain, Michelle A., SCA/ PPT 
Sanchez, Estela R., SCA/PPT 
Sanders, Thomas L., A/OC/T 
Scott, Mark A., M/FSI 

Senden, John Bradford, SCA/ PPT 
Smiraglia, Rosemary, ACDA 
Speicher, Margaret T., ACDA 
Steinberg, Syliva A., SCA/PPT 
Tilly, Kathrin Joyce, SCA/PPT 
Toppah, Lavina, ACDA 

Trotter, Shirley M., SCA/VO 
Turks, Larry J., SCA/PPT 
Vaughn, Hollis Derrick, SCA/PPT 
Walbert, David F., ACDA 

Wanna, Coretta Louise, CU/EUR 
Ward, Christopher G., ACDA 
Waxman, Susan J., SCA/PPT 
Werden, Rosemary A., AF/EX 
Williams, Barbara Ann, SCA/PPT/AB 
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MANAGUA—Ambassador Turner Blair Shelton, sixth from left, who coordinate) prin 
U.S. economic relief to Nicaraguan victims of Hurricane Edith, and Nicaraguo!} ucu 
President Anastasio Somoza, fourth from left, confer with relief officials ney cr 
the town of Waspan, on the Honduran border. The President’s son, Anastasi®l, yo. 


lil, on vacation from Harvard, is shown between the President and the Ambassado. 
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The following list of current publications 
‘of interest to the foreign afjairs com- 
munity was compiled by the Library of 
the Department. 


j Areas and Peoples 


ADAMS, Arthur E. and Jan S. Adams. 
Men versus systems—agriculture in the 
USSR, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. New 
York, Free press, 1971. 327p. $12.50 

ADAMS, Thomas W. AKEL: the com- 
munist party of Cyprus. Stanford, Calif., 
Hoover Institution, 1971. 284p. $6.00 

BACKER, John H. Priming the German 
economy; American occupational policies, 


1945-1948. Durham, N.C., Duke univ. 
| press, 1971. 212p. $6.75 
BALABKINS, Nicholas. West German 


reparations to Israel. New Brunswick, N.J., 
Rutgers, 1971. 416p. $12.50 

BELL, J. Bowyer. The secret army: the 
IRA 1916-1970. New York, John Day, 
1971. 404p. $8.95 

BETH, Loren P. The development of the 
American Constitution, 1877-1917. New 
York, Harper, 1971. 280p. $7.95 


GANN, Lewis H. Central Africa: the 
former British states. Englewood Cliffs, 
: NJ., Prentice, 1971. 180p. $5.95 
PPT GLASSER, Ronald J. 365 days. New 
York, Braziller, 1971. 292p. $6.95 
) HAWLEY, Donald. The Trucial States. 
New York, Humanities, 1971. 379p. 
j $13.00 
HURWITZ, Semuel J. and Edith Hurwitz. 
Jamaica: a historical portrait. New York, 
Praeger, 1971. 304p. $9.00 
HUTCHINGS, Raymond. Soviet economic 
development. New York, Barnes and 
Noble, 1971. 314p. $10.50 
KOJIMA, Kiyoshi. Japan and a Pacific 
} free trade area. Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. 
} press, 1971. 195p. $10.00 
} KNAPTON, Erest. France; an interpre- 
f tive history. New York, Scribners, 1971. 
} 616p. $15.00 
j KURIHARA, Kenneth K. The growth po- 
/AB tential of the Japanese economy. Balti- 


f more, Johns Hopkins, 1971. 148p. $7.50 
) LASBY, Clarence G. Project paperclip: 
German scientists and the Cold War. New 
York, Atheneum, 1971. $8.95 
SLOW, Donald A., ed. The mind of 
| Buganda; documents of the modern his- 
Story of an African kingdom. Berkeley, 
f Univ of California press, 1971. 234p. 
ety. Leonard. Backs to the wall: 
heroic story of the people of London 
} during World War Il. New York, Ran- 
i dom, 1971. 448p. $10.00 
F NOEL, Sidney J. Politics in Newfound- 
jland. Toronto, Univ. of Toronto press, 
j 1971. 328p. $13.50 
}QUIRK, Robert E. Mexico. Englewood 
| Cliffs, N.J., Prentice, 1971. 152p. $5.95 
ROBERTS, Paul C. Alienation and the 
Soviet economy; towsrd a general theory 
of Marxian alienation, organizational 
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SCHALK, Adolph. The Germans. New 
York, Prentice, 1971. $10.00 
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SCHNEIDER, Ronald M. The political 
system of Brazil; emergence of a “modern- 
izing” authoritarian regime, 1964-1970. 
New York, Columbia univ. press, 1971. 
431p. $13.50 

SHULMAN, Colette, ed. We the Russians 
—voices from Russia. New York. Praeger, 
1971. 302p. $8.00 

THOMPSON, Neville. The anti-appeasers: 
conservative opposition to eppeasement in 
the 1930's. New York, Oxford univ. press, 
1971. 256p. $7.25 

TUCKER, Robert C. The Soviet political 
mind; Stalinism and post-Stalin change. 
Rev. ed. New York, Norton, 1971. 304p. 
$8.95 

TUMA, Elias H. European economic his- 
tory: tenth century to the present; theory 
and history of economic change. New 
York, Harper, 1971. 384p. $12.95 
VOLGYES, Ivan, ed. Hungary in revolu- 
tion, 1918-1919: nine essays. Lincoln, 
Univ. of Nebraska press, 1971. 219p. 
$12.50 


Biography 
ARONSON, Theo. The Kaisers. 
York, Robbs, 1971. 276p. $8.95 
BRADEN, Spruille. Diplomats and dema- 
gogues: the memoirs of Spruille Braden. 


New 


New Rochelle. N.Y., Arlington House, 
1971. 496p. $12.50 

HALLE, Kay, ed. The grand original: 
portraits of Randolph Churchill by his 
friends. Boston, Houghton, 1971. 320p. 
$7.95 


LASH, Joseph P. Eleanor and Franklin 
Roosevelt: the story of their relationship 
based on Eleanor Roosevelt's private 
papers. New York, Norton, 1971. 736p. 
$15.09 

MACMILLAN, Harold. Riding the storm, 
1956-1959. New York, Harper, 1971. 
800p. $15.00 

SKRJABINA, Elena. Siege and survival: 
the odyssey of a Leningrader. Translated 
by Norman Luxenburg. Carbondale, IIl., 
Southern Illinois univ. press, 1971. $4.95 
SOKOLOV, Nicholas. The Sokolov inves- 
tigation. Translation and commentery by 
John F. O'Connor. New York, Robert 
Speller, 1971. $8.95 


Diplomatic History 
MANCALL, Mark. Russia and China; 
their diplomatic relations to 1728. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard univ. press, 1971. 396p. 
$12.00 


QUIGG, Philip W. America the dutiful: 
an assessment of U.S. foreign policy. New 


York, Simon and Schuster, 1971. 223p. 
$6.95 

RIEKHOFF, Haro!d von. German-Polish 
relations, 1918-1933. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins, 1971. 416p. $13.00 


TUCKER, Robert W. The radical left 
and American foreign policy. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins, 1971. 156p. $6.50 
ZEMAN, Z. A. B. The gentleman nego- 
tiators: a diplomatic history of the First 
World War. New York, Macmillan, 1971. 
402p. $9.95 





Issues and Aspects 


ALSEGG, Robert J. Control relationships 
between American corporations and their 
European subsidiaries. New York, Amer- 
ican Management Association, 1971. 220p. 
$9.50 

ARGYRIS, Chris. Management and orga- 
nizational development; the path from XA 
to YB. New York, McGraw, 1971. 21 Ip. 
$8.95 

BACH, G. L. Making monetary and fiscal 


policy. Washington, D.C., Brookings, 
1971. 279p. $7.50 

BEHRMAN, Jack N. US. international 
business and governments. New York, 
McGraw, 1971. 244p. $5.95 


BIRNBACH, Martin. American political 
life; an introduction to United States gov- 


ernment. Homewood, Ill., Dorsey, 1971. 
590p. $12.00 
BRUCAN, Silviu. The dissolution of 


power: the sociology of international re- 
lations and politics. New York, Knopf, 
1971. 416p. $10.00 

CORD, Kobert L. Protest, dissent, 
the Supreme Court. Cambridge, 
Winthrop, 1971. 303p. $5.95 
DRONBERGER, Ilse. The political 
thought of Max Weber; in quest of states- 


and 
Mass., 


manship. New York, Appleton, 1971. 
436p. $9.95 

GARVEY, Gerald. Constitutional brico- 
lage. Princeton, N.J., Princeton univ. 


press, 1971. 160p. $7.50 

HEALEY, John M. The economics of aid. 
Beverly Hills, Calif., Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1971. 107p. $4.95 

HUCKSHORN, Robert J. and Robert C. 
Spencer. The politics of defeat; campaign- 
ing for Congress. Amherst, Univ. of Mas- 
sachusetts press, 1971. 258p. $8.50 
MARX, Joseph L. Nagasaki; the necessary 
bomb? New York, Macmillan, 1971. 179p. 
$6.00 

PARSONS, Talcott. The system of modern 
societies. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice, 
1971. 152p. $6.95 

PUSEY, Merlo J. The U.S.A. astride the 
globe. New York, Houghton, 1971. 256p. 
$5.95 

RUBNER, Alex. Three sacred cows of 
economics. New York, Barnes and Noble, 
1971. 273p. $8.50 

TOYNBEE, Arnold. Surviving the future. 
New York, Oxford, 1971. $5.95 


Reference Works 
SCHLESINGER, Arthur M., ed. History 


of American Presidential elections, 1789- 
1968. New York, McGraw, 1971. 4v. 
$135.00 


WEINER, Richard. Professional's guide to 
public relations services. 2d ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice, 1971. 239p. $25.00 


World Bank Assistance 


The World Bank Group further in- 
creased the range and depth of its 
assistance to developing countries in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
while setting new records in lending 
volume. 

Annual Reports by the Executive 
Directors released last month, showed 
development finance commitments in 
member countries by the World 
Bank and its two affiliates during the 
year of more than $2,500 million, an 
increase of about $280 million over 
the previous 12 months. 
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